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CHAPTER I. 



AFTER VESPERS. 



About the middle of Antumn, 1816, two 3rouBg men 
were smoking cigars and conversing, while leaning over 
the iron-work which surroi>nded the second stor^b^cony 
of a house that stood next to the Church in the Place St. 
Germain-des-Pres, P&ris. It was Sunday, and the hands 
of the dial in the church-steeple marked the hour of four. 
Our two smokers were no doubt awaiting the termination 
of the evening service, to review the ftir ones who would 
then leave the neighbouring house of prayer. They 
were both tall and handsome, but dieir pbysioenomies 
offered a striking contrast* The oldest of the two, 
whose exceedingly dark features bore an expression of 
mingled self-indulgence, thoughtlessness, and vain pride, 
seemed to be veiging on that cautious period which 
forms the extreme frontier between youth and mature 
i^e. He had certainly celebrated hit thirty-fifth births- 
day, but it would have been impossible to say wheuy for 
his brow was free from Time's furrows, ano his hair, 
although it wa» too crisp to be beaixtifttl, still retained 
its raven hue under the layer of pomatum which over<- 
spread it. His eyes were brilliant aoid full of fire, but 
they would often seek the earth whenever they met 
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4 THK BLACK MSNOICANT. 

either a bold or scrutinising glance. His finely-shaped 
moustache was as black as his locks, and yet its extre- 
mities could not hide from the glance of an attentive 
observer the deep wrinkles which stole down from 
either side of his mouth. Bitter indeed, and oft re- 
peated, must have been the smile that had left such an 
indelible characteristic mark behind. In truth, this 
sign, more than any other, belied the youthful air that 
his features still retained, and was only in unison with 
the bluish tinge which encircled his eyelids and lost 
itself under the dark yellow hue of his temples. This 
person called himself Don Juan de Carral, a Spanish 
cavallero. He often spoke of his family as being one 
of the first in Andalusia, and on all occasions evinced 
the vanity which he felt in his noble birth. In the in- 
dulgence of this peculiar pride, Don Juan de Carral 
was like those fair ones who graciously listen to the 
compliments elicited by borrowed charms ; for, in 
reality, he was the son of a negro, born a slave, and 
his right name was Jonquil. His companion on the 
balcony, whose name was plain Xavier, was much 
younger than himself. His large and open brow was 
encircled by magnificent locks, and his fair skin seemed 
to have the whiteness of alabaster, beside the dusky cheek 
of the mulatto* His glance was frank, but thoughtful, 
and an abstracted and vague melancholy appeared to 
be the habitual expression of his countenance, although 
he had but just entered his twenty-second year. 
Beneath their balcony, the square was entirely deserted, 
with the exception of a beggar, who was leaning on a 
long staff, in front of the church, also awaiting, na 
doubt, the egress of the faithful from the sanctuary. 
The beggar we have just mentioned was a negro; a 
splendid-looking fellow in truths and one who twenty 
years before, would have given an admirable idea of 
Shakspeare's Moor, Othello. His large and noble 
features seemed to start out, like carved ebony, from 
the snowy masses of wool and beard which encircled 
them« His high stature had not bent under the weight 
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of years; he Btood erect, and there was a sort of pride 
discernible even under the rags which covered hist 
person. This description would have been useless had 
you lived in Paris in 1816/ for you, like every one else, 
would certainly have known the Black Mendicant^ who 
then stood at the door of the church of Saint Germain- 
des-Pres, soliciting alms. He seldom spoke, and his 
extended hand was the only appeal that he ever made 
to the charitable, to whom he would bow his thanks 
after receiving their gifts. At times, when some young 
girl would comply with his mute solicitation, he would 
place his hand on his heart, and smile feebly in token 
of gratitude. The little children in the neighbourhood 
of the church held him in great dread, and the tavern- 
keeper at the corner assured his customers that the 
black beggar was one of the savages who had been made 
prisoner by the Emperor in Egypt. 

As we have already mentioned, the dial-hands pointed 
at the hour of four, and while the mendicant was wait- 
ing, motionless and silent, our fnends on the balcony 
continued their conversation. 

^'Xavier !'' suddenly exclaimed Don Juan de Carral, 
casting away the remains of a cigarette ; ^' Xavier, my 
-friend, you are in love !^' 

Xavier shuddered, and attempted to smile. 

^'f Are you not in the same predicament ?^^ muttered 
he, in return. 

^'Notin the same predicament^ my friend. Egad! 
everybody is in love one way or another, now-a-days ; 
but I understand myself, and you also ; you're in love, 
my friend, deplorably in love — madly in love !*' 

<' What leads you to such a conclusion V^ 

"Very good! You do not deny the accusation! 
What leads me to such a conclusion ? Oh ! a thousand 
indications* We Spaniards, you must know, are close 
observers, and I am a perfect Argus ! IVe dis- 
covered— '^ 

** What ?" hurriedly asked Xavier. 

Don Juan laughed boisterously. 
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<< Come^ come,'^ said he, at length, '^ you betray your'^ 
self, and it would be cruel further to question you*^' 

At the sound of the burst of laughter, the beggar had 
looked up at the occupants 'of the balcony. He now 
raised his old straw hat and extended his open hand 
towards the two friends* Xavier imnoediately drew forth 
his purse. 

^ That negro displeases me V' grumbled Carral, fol- 
lowing his young companion's example. 

XsTier threw a piece of money to the ground, and the 
aged beggar, before he stooped to pick it up, again 
raised his hat, pladng his hand on his heart at the same 
time. 

♦* Here are fire francs, negro,*' cried Carral ; " I gire 
them to thee on condition that thou'lt go to the devil, 
or rid us of thy dark presence in any other agreeable 
way P' The five-franc piece fell in the old man's hat, but 
instead of placing it along with the money which had 
been previously given to him, he cast it in the mud, 
with a movement both scornful and majestic, and then 
resumed his motionless attitude on the step of the 
chtirch. 

*^ You have offended him," remarked Xavier. 

^^ Offend a negro !" disdainfully exclaimed the mu- 
latto ; ^^ well 1 if I have, the experiment has cost me 
fire francs. But, why is this, friend Xavier ? Again 
solemn and dejected? You certainly have got the 
spleen." 

^^ Only the happy are troubled with that disease," an- 
swered Xavier, with a sigh ; '^ therefore I cannot have 
it." As the youth said this, he cast a glance at his com- 
panion, which betrayed hesitation : then, carried away 
by that desire to communicate which burns in the 
breast of the majority of young men, he seized the 
mulatto's hand, and continued, — ^ Carral* I believe 
that you're my friend, and I have confidence in you. Since 
you have discovered a portion of my secret, I must tell 
you all — I suffer!" 

^^ I have discovered that as readily as your secret^ my 
dear fellow; but why do you suffer ?" 
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** I am poor.'* 

<^ That's a very common hiconv«nienoe ! I am an* 
noyed with the same complaint/' 

" And my name is Xavier !" 

^^ It's a very pretty christian name^" remarked Carral> 
with insolent fatuity ; ^* althotigh I'll admit that it loses 
half its beauty unless followed by another equally as 
handsome. As to myself, I can't complain on that 
score ; but, dear friend, if every one was weltborn, there 
would be no gentlemen." 

" Moreover — ^" resumed Xavier, who had hardly 
heard hie companion'^ dmsive argument, fire he eould 
add another word, the doors of the adjoining church 
were thrown open to allow the egress of the oongrega* 
tion, who soon over^ran the pavement. This occurrence 
put an end, for the moment, to the conference of the 
two friends. 

Meanwhile the black mendicant had already eom*- 
menced to reap the harvest of charily. There he stood 
motionless, with outstretched hand, like the sable 
statue of mendicancy. Almost all those who passed 
him dropped a coin, more or less valuable, into his hand, 
for he was wdl known by the frequenters of the church, 
and popularity benefits the beggar as well fts the states- 
man. 

Xavier had leaned idx over the iron enclosure of the 
b^ilcony, and his soul seemed to have passed into his 
eyes. 

^^ Was^Ae at vespers ?" asked Carral, in a whisper. 

** She^ who ?" returned Xavier, while a bright crimson 
overspread his features. 

" What ! more prevarication ?" was the Spanish eavaU 
lero'8 reply. ^^ But my question wa» superfluous, I knew 
that she was at churchy and there she is !" 

Xavier leaned still fdrther over the balusftrade. Just 
then a young maiden of exquisite beauty, dressed with 
that aristocratic simplicity which is so charming, and bt 
the same time so difficult to describe, paissed under the 
church portal, closely foUowed by a companion^ or rather 
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a governess, whose prim dress and peculiar manners and 
gait, plainly betrayed her calling. As she passed the 
mendicant, the young girl unostentatiously placed a 
piece of money in his hand, in return for which the 
aged negro gave her a loving smile. After this the fair 
damsel cast a sidelong glance at the balcony, while a 
deeper shade of red glowed on her cheek. 

^* She loves him !^^ muttered Carral to himself. 

Xavier almost involuntarily clasped his hands. At 
the same moment Mrs. Blowter, the governess — she was 
an English lady of course, no others were tolerated as 
governesses in those days — Mrs. Blowter, we say, gazed 
upwards, but it was only to look at the thick dark clouds 
which were gathering above, and from which a few drops 
began to descend. Her countenance assumed an ex- 
pression of serious apprehension when she saw and felt 
these indications of a coming storm, and she immedi- 
ately cast hasty and anxious glances through the square ; 
but she quickly recovered her serenity when she 
discovered a hackney coach, although that coach was 
standing at the other extremity of the square, and 
although its driver was quietly seated on the box, appa- 
rently sleeping as comfortably as if he had been at 
home and in bed. 

" As usual ?^ thought Carral, who had closely observed 
all ttiese movements ; ^' while Mile, de Rombrye attends 
church with her governess, the Marchioness, her step- 
mother, drives through the wood with the equipage, 
and M. Alfred des Vallees uses the cabriolet of his 
step-father, the Marquis ; consequently both the Marquis 
and his own daughter must either walk or employ a hackl'^ 

In fact the young girl had no other choice, and she 
patiently sought the protection of the church portal, 
while Mrs. Blowter, with praiseworthy devotion, braved 
the storm to summon the somnolent hack-driver. 

^^ Friend Xavier,^' said Carral, retiring from the 
balcony, '^ the opportunity is propitious ; I withdraw, 
that you may improve it." 

The crowd had dispersed, and the black beggar was 
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the only one^ beside the &ir maiden^ who still remained 
in the vicinage of the church. 

^' Helen r^ murmured Xavier, in a tone hardly louder, 
than a whisper. 

The young girl raised her eyes, and perceiving that 
the balcony only had one occupant, made a movement 
of pleasure, while she rapidly said, '^ Come this evening.^^ 

As she spoke, however, the wheels of the hackney 
coach rolled noisily along the pavement of the square, 
and poor Xavier heard her not He leaned far over the 
balustrade and listened attentively; but in vain. Helen 
did not repeat her words, for Mrs. Blowter . was by her 
side. In a moment the coach stopped in front of the 
church, its sleepy owner opened and closed the door, 
and then its jaded nags resumed their labour. Xavier 
vented an exclamation of disappointment and anger. 

*' What did she say, 1 wonder ?*' cried he. 

^^ Come to-night !" answered the deep and sonorous 
tones of the negro, from beneath the balcony. 

" Thanks, thanks, good man !" exclaimed Xavier. 

** Who the devil are you thanking so vehemently?*' 
asked Carral, returning to the window that opened on 
the balcony. 

Xavier turned towards his companion, who observed 
that a gay smile had taken the place of the gloom 
which but a moment before had darkened the handsome 
countenance of his young friend. 

** I was thinking aloud,^' answered the youth. *' By- 
the-bye, 1 shall not be able to spend the evening with 
you. 1 have an engagement at Rombrve Hotel.*^ 

'^Ahr ' 

^^ 1 had almost forgotten it, but the invitation which 
I received the other day was for to-night.*^ 

^* Poor madman V^ interrupted Carral, with a tone of 
kindness, in which there was a marked affectation of 
protection ; ^^ you take a vast deal of trouble to hide 
your thoughts from me, but all to no purpose. Are you 
not aware that I know all your little secrets as well as 
you do yourself; nay, better, perhaps?. You love a 
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woman whose position places her high above you.^ 
Clouds again gathered on Xavier's brow, and his lips 
lost their sweet smile. ^' Sach love is audacity !'' addled 
the mulatto. 

^ Madness ! you should say/^ bitterly muttered the 
young man. 

*' No, no, I say, and only mean audacity. Your 
game is not very favourable, but you may win.^ 

" Ah ! were 1 only rich I" exclaimed Xavier. 

^^That would simply be an additional trump in your 
band, nothing more, my dear fellow. What you most 
require is a name, a fine, aristocratic, high-sounding 
name-^-such a name as mine, for instance.^' 

^ You are fortunate in that respect, Carral." 

^* Well, rather fortunate, as you wisely remarked. 
But, Xavier, did you answer to the most glorious name 
in France, you would still find an obstacle in your path 
in this love affair of yours.'' 

" What obstacle ?'' 

" You have a mortal enemy, my friend,'* answered 
Carral, solemnly; "a powerful, iearful enemy, whom 
you will never be able to conciliate. Do not ask for 
names, I dare not tell them/* \ 

^* A mortal enemy P* exclaimed Xavier, with surprise ; 
*' an enemy not to be conciliated ? Why, Carral, as far 
back as my memory goes, I am not conscious ever to 
have excited enmity. Pshaw you are joking — I am 
sure that I have never offended any one/' 

Don Juan had already repented his rash expressions, 
no doubt, for he now feigned a joyous laugh, and con- 
tinued : " I went too far in my speech, my friend,*' said 
he, *^much too far. You must have thought that this 
terrible enemy was some melo-dramatic traitor or tragic 
murderer. But this is not the case : the simple truth 
is that there is some one in this world who does not 
love you.** 

" Who is this some one ?*' 

^ Really I am not at liberty to tell, and, in fact, it is 
not of great importance that you should know. But, 
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come^ let us talk of more interesting matters; a little 
help sometimes may do great good ; therefore, will you 
accept my asustanee in your loTe*scrape ?'^ 

'- Indeed/^ answered Xavier, with hesitation, '^ I am 
truly grateful, but in such an affair I hardly know — '' 

^' What assistance I can offer, eh ?" interrupted 
Carral. ^^ Neither do I. However, I have always been 
well received at Bombrye Hotel, you know, and if I have 
not been there lately, it is because — ^^ The mulatto 
paused an instant, and when he again spoke, an uneasi- 
ness was plainly perceptible both in his tone and 
manner* ^ In truth,'' continued he, ^^ I believe that I 
have done myself a wrong by remaining absent, and I 
foresee the moment when I shall be obliged to return* 
On the other hand, when one truly wishes to be servloe- 
able, opportunities may be made if they are not found,'' 

Xavier grasped a friend's hand, and pressed it cor- 
dially. " You are really very kind, Carral," said he ; 
*^ I thank you, and accept your ofier. But, to serve a 
friend devotedly, we should know him well, and you are 
hardly acquainted with me yeL'^ 

*^ Oh, yes I am ; yes, I am," cried Carral ; ^^ I know 
your story more by conjecture, however, than from any 
positive knowledge of facts, and it resembles the history 
of all the young heroes of romance. You are ignorant 
of your birth ; your mother, or probably some kind* 
hearted banker, transmits to you, monthly, the quota of 
an humble allowance*" 

^^ That is not my case," interrupted Xavier. 

'^ No ? It must be something like it, I am sure." 

'^ My situation is even more terrible than the example 
which you have mentioned, Carral," mournfully said 
the youth. ^^ In fact I am unacquainted with the 
mystery of my birth ; I have never known either fether 
or mother — at college my expenses were regularly paid 
by a nameless correspondent, and since then I have 
received three hundred francs every month." 

^^ That is exactly what I said." 

^^ But who gives me this money ?" 
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« What matters it ?'" 

** Will it always be furnished to me ?*' 

'^ Oh ! this last remark is more serious ; although 
circumstances would lead to the conclusion that it might 
safely be answered in the affirmative. Who brings you 
the money ?*' 

*^ I do not know/' 

^' Pshaw ! what nonsense ! You must certainly see 
the bearer/' 

** I never have/' 

*« Strange !" 

*^ Yes, it is strange, and more than strange, Carral ; 
it is cruel 1 Oh ! you may believe me when I assure 
you that, were it not for my insensate love, I would 
reject these mysterious gifts which* to me, have the 
appearance of alms. I would quit that world wherein I 
occupy a position to which in reality I may have no just 
title ; I would work for my livelihood ; I — '' 

''Enough, enough! friend Xavier/' interrupted 
Carral; "it is no easy matter to obtain work now-a- 
days. One requires influence, and even means, either 
to become a mason or a carpenter; and it strikes me 
that all your eloquent expressions on this subject simply 
evince a false delicacy which the majority of mankind 
would consider ridiculous, if not silly. When you 
become celebrated in your profession, and stand in the 
first rank among lawyers — in ten or twelve years, for 
instance — it will be time enough to reject these periodical 
gifts ; for the present, whether in love or not, you cer- 
tainly must receive them. But how the deuce do they 
reach you ?'' 

'* I hardly dare tell you ; you will not believe me." 

" ni freely confess my doubts, if I have any. Speak.'' 

'' Well, then, you must know that between the first 
and fifth of every month I find a package carefully sealed 
and containing nfteen golden Louis." 

'' Where ?" 

" Here, on the spot where I now stand — on this very 
balcony. 
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^^ The devil \" exclaimed CarraL '^ Have you never 
sought to discover who places it here ? I would remain 
on the watch/^ 

^^ I have done so. More than once have I spent the 
whole nighty hid behind my window curtain^ waiting and 
watching/' 

" And never found out ?'* 

« Never !^' 

'^ There is some woman's hand concerned in this 
mysterious proceeding/' remarked Don Juan, passing 
his fingers across his brow. 

'* No, no, you are mistaken," resumed Xavier. 
^' Although I know not whence it comes, I think, nay, I 
am sure that this gold is thrown on the balcony by a 
man." 

** How did you arrive at this certitude ?" 

*^ Towards morning, about a year ago, after having 
remained the whole night at my post behind the window 
curtains, I heard a very slight noise on the floor of the 
balcony ; I rushed out, but only saw a large shadow 
that was soon hid behind the angle of the Church ; it 
was the shadow of a man." 

'^One may easily be deceived in the uncertain light 
of approaching day." 

*^ The same idea visited me at that time, therefore I 
hastily lighted a lamp and descended to the street. 
Masons had been at work about the house the day 
previous, and the pavement under ray balcony was over- 
spread with a thick coat of sand which a heavy rain had 
completely saturated — in this sand I found two foot- 
prints which were evidently those of a man, the soles of 
whose shoes must have been thickly studded with nails." 

'^ Some porter or messenger," suggested Carral. 

" Do you think so ?'* 

" Why, the thing is evident, they alone wear such 
shoes." 

Xavier, for a moment, remained silent as if buried in 
deep thought. ^^ Answer me candidly, Carral," said he 
abruptly ; *' do I look like a mulatto f" 
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Don Jaan shuddered and cast a menadng glance at 
bia companion, whose question struck the Spanish 
cavallero as an indirect insult ; but the gentle and honest 
expression of young Xavier's face, soon satisfied him of 
the contrary, and he recorered hk serenity as best he 
could. 

" Indeed/^ answered he, "^I am but a poor jiKlge of 
such matters ; but as every one forms some opinion even 
of things which are unknown to hxm, I must say that 
you are the direct opposite of my preconceived notions 
of a mulatto/^ 

*' Every bodjr tells me the same thing,'^ muttered 
Xavier with a sigh ; ^ and yet— ^* 

^^ In heaven^s name why did you ask me such a ques- 
tion V' interrogated Carral. 

^' Indeed, I can hardly answer, except that I some- 
times have terrible, very terrible thoughts — But this is 
such a mad one, 1^11 not utter it/^ 

^^ Come, come, friend Xavier, let your confessions be 
complete ; tell me all.^ 

^ No, no 1 if there was any foundation for this, I 
should be too unhappy !*^ 

And yet it is more than probable that Xavier would 
have complied with his friend^s request, but, at that very 
moment, a magnificent equipage, drawn by two spirited 
horses, turned the comer of the church and stopped 
directly under the window at which our acquaintances 
were conversing. Night had not yet completely over- 
mastered Sol's influence, although its fast approaching 
shades gave a sort of indistinctness to surrounding 
objects* 

<^ What splendid animals 1''^ exclaimed Xavier, happy 
to have an opportunity to change the subject 

Carral, instead of answering his friend^s remark, has- 
tily wiped his eye-glass, through which he immediately 
gazed at the coat of arms on the coach-panel. 

'^ Rombrye P' muttered he. 

'^It is too late for church,^ continued Xavier, not 
heeding Don Juan's smothered exclamation, *^ and this 
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is probably some happy visit for some one of our neigh- 
bours/' 

Carral was deathly pale, and seemed to be greatly 
agitated as the steps of the carriage were lowered to 
permit the descent of an elegantly dressed and graceful 
female, who cast a scrutinising glance at the balcony. 

The black mendicant, who, since the departure of the 
hackney coach, had remained motionless and as if asleep 
on the door-step of the church, now drew near the new 
comer and extended his hand, but the lady passed him 
by heedlessly, and trippingly entered the house in which 
Xavier and his friend occupied apartments. 

" Oh V^ cried Xavier, as the lady crossed the thres- 
hold, " I was right in my conjectures !'' 

"Tia she !" thought Uarral, turning a shade paler. 

^^ What a strange resemblance P' muttered the beggar, 
whose black features bore an expression of mingled sur* 
prise and suspicion : ^^ I must, I will know who she is/' 

Meanwile the lady was ascending the stairs, and 
Xavier, with infantile curiosity, looked through the key- 
hole, to ascertain whick of his neighbours was to oe 
blessed with the visit of the unknown &ir one. 

As to the mendicant, he quietly returned to his post 
on the church step. 

In a very few moments^ an opaque body, on the other 
side of the door, intercepted our friend Xavier's view, 
and he was immediately after startled by three gentle 
tsq)s on that very door. 

*^ This is glorious ! Carral,'* joyously cried the youth 
in a low tone: "either you or 1 1" 

" I am the one this lady comes to see," answered Don 
Juan with a smothered voice. 

Saying this he opened the door and a lady entered, 
whose face was completely hidden by a thick veil, pro- 
fusely covered with rich embroidery. 

** It is your turn now, friend Carral,'' whispered 
Xavier in his companion's ear ; *^ the opportunity is pro- 
pitious ; I withdraw, that you may improve it." 

With this the youth made a polite bow to the lady. 
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and quickly left the apartment. He had hardly closed 
the door behind him when a terrible chang;e visited 
Carral's countenance — it suddenly lost, as if by magicj 
the expression of boldness and arrogance which usually 
characterised it, while its owner bowed respectfully, and 
assumed an air of deep and humble submission. 

^^ What does my good mistress require of me ?^' said 
he in his gentlest tones. 



CHAPTER II. 



JONQUIL. 



The lady who had just entered was of medium stature 
and exquisite proportion. Her face had lost the soft 
bloom of youth, but it was still beautiful, and it was easy 
to perceive that the paleness of her cheeks and the 
languid glance that beamed from her large black eyes, 
were more attributable to fatigue than to the weight of 
years. In fact, she was one of those women on whose 
age it would be very imprudent to lay a wager unless 
you have the certificate of their birth in your pocket. 
Many would have said that she was not more than 
thirty; others, better informed, perhaps, might have 
mentioned forty. If the latter hypothesis were true, our 
impartiality constrains us to proclaim that her charming 
face had confronted Time's heavy hands with impunity. 
What matter ten years more or less, when one is 
handsome? Beauty knows no age, and Love never 
asks it! What was most remarkable in the fair one 
whom we have just introduced to the reader, was an 
extreme slowness of movement, united to that careless- 
ness of attitude and indolence of manner so peculiar to 
the daughters of the tropics. Each gesture was made 
with scrupulous delicacy, yet free from all affectation ; 
each movement betrayed a listless grace. Her muscles 
seemed to disdain all effort, and her supple and finely- 
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moulded limbs appeared instinctively to aeek repose. 
Who is ignorant of the infinitely seductive influences of 
that Creolian indolence, under which, very often, barn 



the most powerful energies ? These women, whose 
lives seem to pass in a soit of sleep, when awakened by 
passion, can bound like the gazelle, and their vhit , 
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hands^ for which velvet is too harsh and a &n too heavy 
can then be clasped with a strength equal to that of the 
most robust of the other sex. 

Madame the Marchioness de Rombrye was a Creole. 
In her person, to colonial graces were added all those 
Parisian graces which are not the less charming because 
they are acquired — forming an admirable mixture of 
nature and art. This result had been brought about by 
a long sojourn in the capital of France. She returned 
the polite bow made by Xavier as he left the room, and^ 
as soon as he had closed the door again, cast off the 
thick veil, which, until then, had hid her beautiful 
features. 

"What does my good mistress wish?'^ repeated 
Carral, whose position and air were those of a man 
about to hear his death warrant. 

^* Do you remember then, that I am your mistress. 
Mulatto?'^ asked Madame de Rombrye, pointing to a 
chair. 

" I have never forgotten it,'^ answered Carral, placing 
the chair for the Marchioness, who slowly seated herself, 
settled the folds of her dress, and for a second or two 
tried to find the most comfortable position. These pre- 
liminaries at an end, she leaned her head on one shoul- 
der, and gazed at her companion through half-closed 
eye-lids. 

^' So, so'! Juan de Carral must be sought after at his 
own house, eh ? Since when have my commands lost 
their power V 

The mulatto had already opened his mouth to proffer 
his excuses ; but at a gesture made by the Marchiones she 
remained silent. This expressive movement simply mo - 
tinned him to advance to a foot-stool which was at the 
other extremity of the apartment. Carral meekly 
obeyed the pantomimic injunction, and remained mp- 
tionless, with downcast eyes and compressed lips, before 
the fair Creole, who slothfully availed herselfof the foot- 
stool to increase the comfort and ease of her position. 

" I have written to you twice,'^ at length said the 
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Marchioness ; ^^ / to you ! twice ! Why did you 
not answer my missives ?^' 

** I did not dare — *^ 

" Not dare ! Wherefore ? Was it because you wished 
to disobey the orders I gave ?'^ 

^^ No^ mistress ; your commands have been fulfilled/' 

'^You are a good servant^ Jonquil/' said the lady, 
with that tone of voice so peculiar to all Creoles, and 
which is so insidiously sweet and melodious. ^' Come, 
tell me ; what have you accomplished ?" 

"I have secured the youth's friendship," answered 
Don Juan ; for a month past we have been inseparable ; 
as you may perceive, we live together like two brothers 
— one apartment for both !" 

'^ Very well ! I knew that I was not mistaken in your 
tact and skill ; but what follows ?" 

** I know his whole history — all his little secrets." 

" Better and better I Well ?" 

^^ Mistress/' exclaimed the mulatto, in tones mourn- 
ful and supplicating, *^ Xavier loves me. It is a very, 
very long time since any body has loved me — then let 
me entreat you to take pity on him. Oh 1 do not, I 
pray you, do not injure him !" 

" Poor Jonquil !" murmured the Marchioness, leaning 
her beautiful head against the back of her chair. 

But there was a pitiless and quiet irony in her smile, 
as she said this, which made her companion gnash his 
teeth, almost involuntarily, for he could hardly control 
the rage which filled his breast. 

^^ Juan de Carral," resumed Madame de Rombrye^ 
fixing a calm and steady glance on her interlocutor, *^ is 
this all you have done ?" 

'^ Oh, he is so young, " stammered the mulatto. 

" You speak irrationally, my poor fellow," said the 
lady, striving, or pretending, to smother a yawn. 
^^ Come, come, let us converse reasonably and to the 
point, if you please. I gave you an order, and you have 
only fulfilled half of it. Do you know that such a course 
is dangerous^ very dangerous ?" 

C 2 
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^^ I know that I belong to you, mistress ; I know that 
my insensate pride and vanity have made me as much 
your slave as if you were not in a land of liberty. Oh ! 
fatal was the day, when, disowning my origin, I assumed 
a noble name, in the empty hope of exciting a little 
envy, after having been the object of so much pity ! I 
then thought that the mulatto was as abject a being, as 
despised, as shunned in Europe, as he was in that other 
accursed country. I was wrong; and although you 
knew my error, you allowed me to perpetrate the stupid 
fraud — ^you did not seek to undeceive me, but smiled at 
my metamorphose. You had good reason to smile, 
mistress, for my folly gave you back a slave whom you 
had lost — yes, a slave no human laws could thence- 
forward enfranchise !'' 

"Thou'rt eloquent. Jonquil,*^ exclaimed the Mar- 
chioness, coldly. 

'' Jonquil ! Jonquil !" cried the mulatto, with anger. 
<< Do you forget, madam, that all your power over me 
will be lost on the day that I resume that ignoble 
name ?*^ 

*^ No no, Don Juan de Carral ; and I have too great 
need of you to expose myself to such a loss. But pray 
go on with your harangue.'' 

The cold sarcasm with which this was said almost 
paralysed the mulatto. He continued, nevertheless. 

"I was born on your plantation, mistress; when 
liberty came, however, I rejected it, and sold myself 
anew for. an empty name; but the best of slaves have 
shaken off their chains. Beware V^ 

The Marchioness raised her head and looked at the 
mulatto, who, this time, boldly returned her gaze. 

"Am I to understand by this that you have deter- 
mined to contend with me ?'' scornfully asked the lady. 

" Bid me do something which I may perform,'* re- 
turned Carral : " I will not work Xaviert ruin." 

"Will not?" slowly echoed Madame de Rombrye, 
while a strange fire seemed to light up her dark eyes." 

" Mistress !" cried Don Juan, unable longer to with- 
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stand the influence of that glance : ^' Mistress^ have 
mercy on him ! He is scarcely twenty-two ; his heart 
is generous and pure ; he is ignorant, entirely ignorant 
of the bad things of this world/^ 

^^ Enough !'' interrupted the Marchioness, authorita- 
tively. ^' It appears, Monsieur de Carral, that you have 
resolved to try my patience to-day ! On my faith, 1 
believe that you have threatened me, and I know that a 
moment since you said ^will notP Indeed, sir, your 
insolence has overstepped all bounds/^ 

^^ Mistress !" 

'' Silence V\ 

The Marchioness violently pushed, or rather kicked 
away the foot«stool, and stood, erect and menacing, 
before her companion, who drew back, trembling and 
colourless. 

" Ha ! do you quake, mulatto V* cried the lady, in 
tones of crushing scorn. ^^ But how could it be other 
wise with one who has negro blood in his veins, and 
whose only resemblance to the man of Europe is to be 
found in the low vanity which has made him parody 
their noble pride ? You belong to me ; you yourse^ 
have said it, and truly ; yet, if I insist on that moral 
servitude, it is not because you are the son of a black 
parent: no; but because I have fathomed your misery, 
because— oh ! surpassing infamy ! — you are ashamed of 
your parentage, and have sought to hide your ignoble 
birth under a stolen name, instead of raising your head 
with manly courage and confessing that over which you, 
yourself, had no control. These are bitter truths, but I 
know that I can utter them fearlessly now, for you can- 
not undo what you have done ; you must remain, Don 
Joan de Carral, under penalty of being shunned by all, 
and spurned as a coward ?^ 

^^ Misery ! misery I" murmured Carral. 

^^ I am aware that you do not dread the revelation of 
your past life ; you do not fear that I may say, ^ this 
man is disgraced, his days have been spent in igno- 
minious toil, and his body been clothed in the disgusting 
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habiliments of a slave;' your only apprehension is that^ 
some day or other^ I may call you Jonquil, or mulatto ! 
Ah! do I know your thoughts, do I interpret them 
rightly ? Yes, yes ; and I am also sure that it was not 
pity for Xavier that induced you to plead his cause a 
moment since, but merely a desire to try the effect of a 
revolt, and a hope that your yoke could be easily shaken 
off. I forgive you this time, but let it be the last, the 
very last, for my patience is at an end/^ 

While yet the Marchioness spoke, her features bore 
an expression indicative of finnness of will, which 
almost changed their entire appearance ; but hardly had 
she uttered the last syllable when all her muscles, 
which, until then had been violently distended, appeared 
to relax, while she again seated herself, and resumed 
her former listless and indolent posture. 

Carral did not attempt to reply to the terrible words 
which had entered his heart like so many daggers. At 
their conclusion, however, his bitter rage almost 
prompted him to commit a crime ; but he lacked the 
courage to crush the weak creature who had so humbled 
him, and, bowed down by the weight of his own impo- 
tence, he was constrained to acknowledge himself van- 
quished. 

Carral had sought Xavier in accordance with Madame 
de Rombrye^s orders, and had found but little trouble 
to captivate his firiendship ; but the very confiding dis- 
position and goodness of heart which had so greatly 
facilitated the mulatto^s designs, had also awakened in 
his heart a sort of affection for the young orphan. 
Nevertheless, the Marchioness had judged rightiy when 
she said that it was more self-interest than pity for 
Xavier that induced Carral to plead his cause, for the 
fiEdse noble had but a weak volition to save his friend, 
while he was burning with anxiety to cast off his own 
chains. 

These chains were far from being imaginaiy . In fact, 
when Juan de Carral had told Xavier that he was poor, 
he spoke falsely. Whether he was subsidised by 
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Madame de Bombrye, or whether he had already profited 
by former intrigues, we may not aay, but it is proper 
here to state that he lived honourably, to use a worldly 
term, and in a manner which was consistent with his 
pretended noble birth. He was no longer the mulatto, 
hesitating between a tranquil mediocrity and a perilous 
usurpation of name ; he was a gentleman^ or was consi- 
dered as such, which is nearly the same thing. Hence, 
if real gentlemen are jealous of their nobility, how great 
must be the obstinacy of false nobles ? And yet, when 
false nobles are unmasked, they merely return to their 
class, are laughed at for a day, and then forgotten. But 
to become a mulatto again ! Exchange the name of 
Carral for that of Jonquil ! | That was impossible, 
utterly impossible ! 

For a considerable time both mistress and slave re- 
mained silent. At length, Carral, assuming a feigned 
humility, the better to hide his deep Resentment, was 
the first to speak. 

^^ Good mistress,^' said he, ^^ I admit my error, and 
repent it sincerely, believe me. Henceforward FU obey 
you without murmuring.^' 

^^Well said!'^ answered the Marchioness, whose 
features were now free from the indication of the least 
emotion. ^^ Well said, Carral ; we^U drop that subject. 
You are somewhat disorderly in your ideas at times, 
but we all have our faults. Come, now, tell me the 
history of our young man.'^ 

Don Juan did not wait for a second bidding, but re- 
lated every thing that he knew about Xavier, while the 
Marchioness listened with undivided attention. 

^^ A bastard !'^ muttered she, after her companion had 
finished his recital. ^^I suspected it, but had hardly 
hoped for so much. Fifteen gold louis every month ! 
Fifteen louis, the possession of which he cannot justify 
in any wajr. He is ours.'^ She remained a few mo- 
ments as if plunged in deep thought, then suddenly 
fixing her glance on her companion : " Tell me,^^ said 
she, abruptly, ^^ do you know why I wish to remove 
this young man?" 
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'' I have never sought to penetrate the secrets of my 
good mistress/' hypocritically answered Carral. 

*^ Nevertheless, I supposed you sufficiently acute to 
conjecture them. Xavier loves Mile, de Rombrye.^' 

^' Tes ; I had forgot to mention that I had made that 
discovery/' 

'^ Now, had you not enough perspicacity to seize the 
whole of my secret^ as you call it ?'' Carral, with all the 
skill of a talented actor, made his features assume an 
expression of mingled ignorance and curiosity. ^^ MUe. 
de Rombrye,'' resumed the Marchioness, ^4s the sole 
heiress of my husband, and my husband has an income 
of five hundred thousand francs.'' 

^^ A magnificent fortune !" cried the mulatto. 

^^ My son Alfred would have possessed one much 
greater if Saint Domingo— but all that is at an end 
now, and Alfred has but little more than a comfortable 
allowance." 

*^ I think I begin to understand," remarked Carral ; 
*^ a marriage, eh ?" 

^^ Precisely so ; but I fear that that little madcap, 
Helen, thinks more of this Xavier than is necessary, 
while the Marquis, my husband, who pretends that this 
same young Xavier rescued him from a perilous situa- 
tion during the hundred days, professes a strong and 
inconceivable attachment for him." 

"A very unfortunate circumstance!" observed the 
mulatto. 

"Therefore it would be absurd to resort to ordinary 
expedients to remove this mysterious orphan," continued 
Mde. de Rombrye; "the Marquis would certainly 
oppose them, and in such a case, Helen herself might 
be brought to commit some rash act. None but great 
means should be used to avert great dangers." 

" I await your orders, good mistress." 

" When 1 first sent for you hither, I had fixed upon 
a plan, the outline of which I then communicated to 
you ; but since then 1 have changed my mind," 

" So much the better !" cried the mulatto ; " for I had 
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a strong aversion to drawing a poor young man little by 
little into vicious ways^ and dragging him step by step 
to his ruin/' 

^^ Enough! Carral you are supremely stupid when 
you attempt to moralise/' interrupted the Marchioness. 
*^ My new plan is much the best ; one night will suffice 
to carry it out, and I am pleased to believe that your 
honest aoul^' — ^the lady laid a marked stress on these two 
words — ^* will find nothing objectionable in it ! Give 
me all your attention and mark every word." At this 
point Mde. de Rombrye abandoned her slothful pro- 
nunciation and spoke in that brief and positive manner 
so well adapted to business intercourse. She developed, 
with a clearness and surprising elocution, an entire plan, 
which the reader may consider perfidious, when it is 
known, but which nevertheless evinced in a high degree 
the superior intelligence of the fair Marchioness. Car- 
ral at first listened in respectful silence to the words of 
his ffood mistress, but as she progressed the natural 
malice of the mulatto made him feel a sympathy for such 
an admirably combined plot, which he now and then 
expressed by exclamations of admiration. When he 
was no longer under the influence of the eloquence of 
his fair companion, however, Carral thought of the 
object of this finely-arranged scheme, and resolved not 
to aid in its execution. There were yet some good sen- 
^ments in the mulatto's heart. 

^' How do you like my plan ?" asked the Marchioness, 
when she had concluded its details. 

*^ Mistress," said Carral, timidly, after a moment's 
hesitation, ''you surely do not mean to exact my assist- 
ance in such an infamous piece of treachery ?" 

*' Who spoke of assistance ?" cried Mde. de Rombrye, 
while a sneer curled her beautiful lip. 

" I thought — I supposed — " 

''Your suppositions are at fault; I do not require 
your assistance^ but I exact that you, ahne^ shall put 
my scheme into execution." 

At this unexpected conclusion, the mulatto could no 
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longer keep down his indignation. ^^You wish to 
aggravate the cruelty of my position by heartless rail- 
lery V^ cried he^ bitterly ; ^^ but it is of no avail, madam ; 
and, although you may do me all the injury that lies 
within your power, I refuse to comply with your tyran- 
nical commands/^ 

^^This man is becoming singularly troublesome 1^^ 
muttered the Marchioness, rising from her seat, with 
perfect composure. " Farewell ! my poor fellow,^* con- 
tinued she ; " 1 will try to procure another and a lesa 
refractory agent. But, shall we have the pleasure of 
your company at our hotel, this evening, M. de Carral ? 
We expect a few friends.^^ Saying this, she approached 
the mirror, and calmly settled the folds of her Cashmere 
shawl. Carral returned no answer* ^' If you do come, 
I am sure that you will not repent the visit,'' added the 
lady, ^^ as I intend to amuse my guests by relating the 
story of Jonquil, the mulatto.'' 

"Oh! no, you will not — you cannot be so cruel!" 
exclaimed Carral, in tones of supplication. 

^^ You are again at fault, sir," was the cold reply. 

"Mercy, madam !" The mulatto was on his knees, 
but Madame de Rombrye, regardless of his words and 
attitude, crossed the apartment with a slow and measured 
tread, opened the door and disappeared. Don Juan 
slowly regained his feet — ^his face was livid, and the 
glance of his bloodshot eyes, was haggard and frightful. 
" Will my turn never come !" muttered he, through his 
tightly clenched teeth ; " Oh ! how deeply will I avenge 
all this, if the opportunity ever offers !" 

When the Marchioness de Rombrye reached the 
pavement, the Mendicant, who had patiently waited for 
her, once more approached, with outstretched hand. 

" What, this negro again !" exclaimed she, with evi- 
dent disgust, as she turned away her head, and quickly 
entered her carriage. 

The beggar, it seems, was not discouraged by such 
uncharitable treatment, for he placed himself at the 
carriage-window, and cast a long and searching glance 
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at the Marchioness, whose handsome features were 
lighted up by a ray from a neighbouring street-lamp. 
At this evidence of audacious perseverance, the lady 
frowned and abruptly lowered the curtain. She had 
bardly done so^ however, when the black visage again 
met her gaze at the opposite window. ^^ Begone V^ cried 
the Marchioness, angrily ; ^^ I never give anything to 
negroes V' 

*^That is too true !" answered the Mendicant, bitterly. 

The footman now drew near to receive the commands 
of his mistress, and the negro listened attentively to 
catch her words. ^*To the hoteV was all that the 
Marchioness said, as she lowered the second curtain. 
The servant resumed his place, and the horses started 
off at the top of their speed. 

'^ To the hotel V^ muttered the Mendicant, now the 
only occupant of the square. ^^ What hotel ? Would 
that I knew, for I must, I must see her again. What 
a resemblance ! The same features, with different co- 
lorued hair ; and she is a Creole besides ! If it were she P^ 
As the negro slowly walked along, with downcast eyes, 
he saw something white lying on the ground beneath 
the balcony where our readers first made the acquaint- 
ance of Carral and his young friend, he quickly stopped 
and picked it up. It was a pocket handkerchief, ricnly 
embroidered, edged with costly lace, and so fine in its 
textiure that it might have easily been contained in 
a nut-shell. " Merciful Providence !" cried he, ap- 
proaching the street-lamp, and examining the mark 
on the handkerchief — ^' P. A. ! This is certainly her 
property ! It is impossible that so many circumstances 
should coincide by mere chance 1 Twenty years, twenty 
years, twenty longhand gloomy years have passed away 
since then; but she must, she shall remember, as 
surely as I shall find her again ! I thank thee, my 
God, for aiding m^. in my search ! ^ With this the 
negro descended, at a quick pace, the Rue Saint Ger- 
main-des-Pres, turned into Rue dePAbbay, and en- 
tered a house of mean appearance, situated at the 
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corner of little Rue Bourbon-le-Chateau. Directly 
under the roof of this house^ was a narrow, low, and 
bare garret chamber, whose ceiling of naked and worm- 
eaten joists immediately sustained the tiles — ^this was 
the beggar's residence. Its only furniture consisted of 
a truckle-bed, and a small chest, whose mean appear- 
ance contrasted strongly with various articles, either 
relics or trophies, which adorned the wall near the sky- 
light. These were a pair of captain's epaulets of pure 
gold, surmounted by a uniform hat, with the tri-colored 
cockade, such as were worn by infantry officers under 
the French Republic. Above these a pearl-handled 
sword hung between rich and valuable pistols. 

When he entered his humble dwelling-place, the 
beggar went straight to the chest, drew forth a key, 
widi which he unlocked it, and then raised the lid, dis- 
closing to view a considerable sum of money, in coins of 
various denomination and value, and a large pocket- 
book, on whose steel plate was engraven a name. The 
negro first added the day^s harvest, which, by-the-bye, 
had been very good, to his hoard, then hastily opened 
the pocket-book. 

'^ I knew I was not mistaken V^ cried he, after having 
glanced over some papers ; '^ F. A. ! her initials by all 
that's fortunate !" The old man's emotion was so great 
he was forced to seek the support of his bed. '^ Have I 
at last found her," muttered he, ^^ after a patient, un- 
tiring search of twenty years ? Alas !" he continued, 
after a moment's reflection, ^'how often have I already 
been deceived, when I thought that I was about to suc- 
ceed ! What if this were to prove a dream also ?'^ As 
his imagination conjured up this gloomy thought, he 
allowed his head to fall upon his breast, and for a 
moment remained motionless in that attitude, so ex- 
pressive of discouragement; but he soon looked up 
with a glance that plainly bespoke hope and confidence. 
"No, no I" cried he, ^*a mysterious voice within me 
whispers that I am not mistaken; I have found her, 
and my task will soon be at an end, thank God !" The 
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beggar arose from his bed, and his black face, whose 
strongly-marked features bore the evidence of moral 
vigour, as well as goodness, assumed an expression of 
solemn anguish, while he knelt before the military 
equipments, suspended near the skylight, and reverently 
pressed the epaulets to his dark lips. He remained 
some time in this attitude, as if buried in distant re- 
membrances, while two large drops stole from under 
his eyelids, and slowly coursed down his ebon cheeks. 
^^ Mait-a-moin /^' at length said he, in gentlest tones, 
unconsciously using the creole-negro dialect ; bofirfnait- 
a-moin P^ (" good master mine !**) These very words, 
however, seemed to awaken all the old man's slumbering 
affection, for he again clasped the epaulets and kissed 
them with transport. ^^ You are in heaven, good master, 
and you can see me!" exclaimed he, with extreme 
emotion ; ^' rejoice, then, for your last wish is about to 
be accomplished P' 



CHAPTER III. 

THE MARQUIS DB BOMBRYE's FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 

The hotel de Rombrye was a large, magnificent edi- 
fice, situated between court and garden, whose carriage 
entrance opened on the Rue de Grenelle. Its escut- 
cheons, which had been defaced during the republican 
era, had not been restored; but the dragon of Rombrye 
and the baton of the Marshals of France were yet visible 
in the massy iron mouldings which surrounded its large 
balconies. In fact, it was a lovely residence in every 
sense of the word, with a lodge for the Swiss guard, 
lateral entrances, and the front of a palace. To reach 
the principal entrance it was necessary to ascend a flight 
of marble steps, whose extremities supported boxes of 
luxuriant flowers. 
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As the Marchioness de Rombrye had said when she 
parted from Don Juan de Carral, ^* She expected a few 
friends ;'* or, in other words, there was to be a ftte at 
the hotel that night. The vestibule and corridors were 
brilliantly illuminated. Liveried servants, with that 
noiseless tread peculiar to all attendants in aristocratic 
families, ascended and descended the richly carpeted 
steps of the principal stairway. The light that shone in 
the parlours and galleries was visible from without, and 
here and there, through some half opened curtain, might 
be seen the rich carvings of the wainscot or the glitter- 
ing frame of some family picture, while the lustres cast 
fantastic beams, through gauze and silk and prisms upon 
the neighbouring house-walls. 

All this was to be seen ; but only when the doors of 
the carriage entrance were thrown wide to admit some 
vehicle wnose ensigns armorial gave evidence of the 
more or less distinguished position of its occupants. 
After the equipage had entered and the doors had been 
closed, all these sights were hid from the view of the 
out'Siders until the next arrival. Those who composed 
that class called the aristocracy, or the " first circles,^^ 
were the same at that period as they are in our own 
times ; so jealous of their pleasures as to keep the pro- 
fane from casting more than a furtive glance on their 
hidden mysteries. 

There was a large crowd of curious spectators in the 
vicinity of the hotel, consisting mostly of that class 
peculiar to Paris, called badauds^ and every time that the 
carriage-way door was opened, fifty piercing and inquisi- 
tive glances would plunge into the depths of the vesti- 
bule with the rapidity of lightning, if not with its wither- 
ing eflFect. 

" What beautiful diamonds V^ cried one, as he saw 
some handsome dame descend from her carriage. 

" Paste V^ answered another, shrugging his shoulders. 

"A lovely complexion '/* exclaimed an admiring 
lounger. 

" Powder and rouge '/' was the reply of some less 
credulous or more envious spectator. 
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And above all these passing comments could be 
heard the lamentable cry of the beggars : — 

'* Charity ! for the love of the Almighty, Charity V^ 

Towards ten o'clock the animation of the scene was 
highly increased, and carriages succeeded one another 
with such rapidity that the porter was obliged to keep 
the gates wide open, to the great delight of the badauds^ 
who indulged their curiosity at their ease, and afterwards 
bent their steps homewards — ^some much pleased with 
their evening's pastime, others grumbling, because 
Dame Fortune had not thought proper to grant them 
an income of at least half a million yearly. The 
beggars, however, kept their ground, and their phalanx 
was considerably increased by a vast number of those 
wandering spectators whose dignity will not permit 
them to beg, but who are not too proud to receive a 
small coin as a recompense for such small services 
as opening a carriage door and lowering its steps. Un- 
fortunately for these honest individusus, hired vehicles 
were decidedly in the minority, and it was only at long 
intervals that some insolent hackney coach would slip 
in between two resplendent equipages. 

In the interior, the saloons were filling fast. This 
was no grand ball— at least the Marchioness de Rom- 
brye had so signified, — but merely a simple soiree. For 
our part, we will frankly confess that we look upon 
this as a ** distinction without a difference." We have 
never been able to discover the dividing line between a 
grand ball and a soiree. It is true that only one's 
friends are invited to a simple soir^ey whereas all one's 
acquaintances are requested to honour a grand ball 
with their presence — but the invitation lists are pre- 
cisely the same. In fact, it must be admitted that 
acquaintances would be hardly worth having, if we could 
not receive them as friends, especially when we own 
very large apartments which require to be well filled, or 
not at all. At all events, and although the soir^ at the 
hotel de Rombrye was not a ball, the rooms were 
crowded with fair dames and gallant gentlemen, clothed 
with princely magnificence, and among whom the most 
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irreproachable etiquette was observed. In the mind of 
every observer this gorgeous display naturally gave rise 
to the reflection — "What would it be, if the Marchioness 
de Rombrye gave a grand ball V^ — And it is more than 
probable that the subtile distinctions between soirees 
and grand balls, which we have been unable to discover, 
is to be found in this flattering hypothesis. 

At half-past ten o'clock the orchestra had already 
played a delightful prelude, although the mistress of the 
mansion had not yet made her appearance. It is true 
that Helen, with that perfect grace and worldly science 
which almost seem natural to high-bom and well edu- 
cated maidens, had assumed the task of doing the 
honours in her step-mother's absence — ^and did them 
well, too; still, every one seemed surprised at the 
absence of the Marchioness, and even thcr Marquis^ 
himself, bad anxiously glanced four or five times at the 
door of his wife's private apartments. At length she 
did appear, and was greeted by a murmur of admiration 
from the men, while the women scrutinised her with a 
curiosity not unmingled with envy. 

Madame de Rombrye had once more transformed 
herself, and although she had not discarded her native 
graces, they were considerably modified — an easy re- 
serve had taken the place of her listlessness— her care- 
less and indolent manner had ^ven way to a more dig- 
nified air ; in short the Creole had assumed the part of 
the great lady. She slowly traversed the saloons, 
varying infinitely her compliments and her smiles, at 
length seated herself beside Mademoiselle Helen de 
Rombrye, who, in truth, was the only one in all that 
brilliant assemblage whose beauty equalled, if it did 
not surpass, her own. 

It was after nine o'clock when the Marchioness had 
left the residence of Don Juan de Carral ; and as at her 
age the duties of the toilet were not to be slighted, 
notwithstanding the lavishness with which nature had 
gifted her, she had found it impossible to present her- 
self sooner. She nodded affectionately, when she 
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approached her lovely step-daughter, who returned the 
greeting urith some reserve and much coldness. 

The enjoyments of the evening now commenced 
in real earnest. We will take advantage of them to 
introduce to our readers some of the minor characters 
of our little drama. 

The Marquis de Rombrye was a gentleman of the old 
(S) » 
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school — frank, honest, and honorable. In former times 
he had loved his second wife passionately, bat this 
affection had greatly diminished, and it was currently- 
whispered that there were powerful reasons for the 
change. The Marquis, it was said, had forgiven often, 
and with that generosity peculiar to all noble natures 
had abstained from all scandalous demonstration of 
anger; but the world evinced but little sympathy or 
gratitude for this sacrifice of conjugal rights, as all 
that the Marquis received in return for so much good 
nature, was the respect that was due to a name that 
even the foul actions of one who unworthily bore it 
could not tarnish. 

This situation, which morality and courtesy oblige us 
to call exceptional, made the Marquis de Rombrye cold, 
austere, and but little desirous to mix with the world ; 
but he was forced to submit to the necessities of the 
high position he occupied— as one over-loaded with 
honours and dignities by the elder branch of the Bour- 
bon family — although they fatigued and annoyed him. 
It seemed to him that he could fathom the thoughts of 
all those who crowded hia halls on fete occasions, and 
that he could read an insult in every glance, or an 
ambiguous meaning in every word* These reasons 
alone would have induced him to shun the society of his 
peers, had it been possible. 

Nevertheless, if the Marchioness had, at an earlier 
date, either seldom or often, transgressed conjugal laws 
(and the fact was said to be notorious), her conduct for 
a long time back had been irreproachable. Love had 
simply been a pastime for her ; out now she had other 
occupations which hardly gave her time to think of 
amorous intrigues. She loved her son Alfred with pas- 
sionate and unlimited tenderness ; and this, perhaps, was 
the only laudable sentiment that had found a plaee in the 
heart of a woman, whom chance seemed to have gifted 
with so many external beauties, the better to hide the 
repulsive hideousness of her soul. 

On the other hand, all M. de Rombrye's parental 
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affection was centered in his only daughter, Helen, 
the offspring of a former marriage. In fact, the only 
ones he loved in the whole world were Helen, the 
King, and young Xavier, who had signally befriended the 
Marquis during the reaction of the Hundred Days, 
under the following fortuitous circumstances. Xavier, 
with that enthusiasm and love of glory peculiar to his 
age, had joyously hailed the return of Napoleon from 
Elba ; and had, by the very manifestation of his opinions, 
acquired an influence which enabled him to protect the 
old noble from the insults and outrages of those who 
always consider that they evince their homage for the 
victor by maltreating the vanquished. This kind office 
naturally drew the Marquis de Rombrye towards the 
young Imperialist, and a sort of intimacy arose be- 
tween them, notwithstanding the difference of age 
and opinions, and the distance that existed in their 
social positions. This intimacy enabled the Marquis to 
discover and appreciate the noble qualities of both 
mind and heart possessed by Xavier, and its natural 
consequence was an affection based on gratitude and 
strengthened by respect. 

As to Xavier, he had loved Mile, de Rombrye almost 
at first sight, and the fair young creature returned that 
love. We are convinced that the kind reader requires 
no explanation for this extraordinary fact. Xavier was 
handsome; he knew how to talk well and feelingly. 

Helen gave him her heart almost unconsciously, and 
when she discovered her love it was too late, and she felt 
too weak to contend. 

Helen de Rombrye was a charming young girl, seven- 
teen years old. The character, or style, of her face was 
completely French — its beauty consisted more in express 
sion than in regularity of feature. She had large blue 
eyes, whose glances could be either gentle or fiery ; her 
brow seemed to indicate both thought and feeling, and 
her lips scarcely needed to speak to be understood. 

It sometimes happens that too severe an education 
trammels the feelings as well as the intelligence of high- 
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bora damsels^ who are often obliged to give up natural 
graces to learn to walk, talk, and smile by rule. Helen, 
however, had escaped this great misfortune. Her father 
had never confided her to the exclusive care of her 
step-mother, or any one else, but had always permitted 
her to enjoy independence to a reasonable extent; and 
the Marchioness herself, with an interested desire to cap- 
tivate the confidence of her step-daughter, had always 
treated her with kindness, and spoken to her with gen- 
tleness* But, as women can only deceive the pther sex, 
Helen was always suspicious of the fair and treacherous 
Creole* She suspected her, because she doubted the 
sincerity of her pretended affection, and she suspected 
her, particularly in all that concerned Xavier and their 
mutual love. The Marchioness, with those insinuating 
and irresistible ways which constitute a woman's elo- 
quence, had repeatedly sought to provoke a confession ; 
and to gain her point, had wanted more trickery and 
diplomacy than would have stocked the arsenals of three 
ambassadors, but all to no purpose — Helen was always 
on her guard. Too well bred ever to forget the respect 
due to the wife of her father, she merely assumed that 
reserve which is in perfect accordance with the laws of 
good breeding. 

Helen's silence on the subject of her love increased all 
the anxieties of the Marchioness, for she deemed it at 
least as significant as an open avowal. She measured 
Helen's passion by her own fears, and shuddered when 
she reflected that the stubbornness or caprice of a mere 
child might defeat the project upon which rested all 
her desires as a woman, all her hopes as a mother. It 
is quite certain that in the beginning her apprehensions 
greatly exaggerated the real state of things ; but every 
one knows that in such cases presentiments are very 
often more powerful than reasoning. 

The Marchioness was ready to sacrifice everything to 
her maternal tenderness, and therefore eagerly sought 
for arms to defend herself against her real or imaginary 
dangers. Xavier was the embodiment of all these 
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dangers — hence had she determined to contend with 
him mercilessly. Xavier stood in her son's way, and 
as a consequence, stood in her way, and when a woman 
like Mde. de Rombrye finds a human obstacle in her 
path, she passes nevertheless, even if she is forced to 
leave a corpse behind her. 

M. de Rombrye himself had greatly contributed 
to raise the fears which had given birth to such 
deadly hatred, for he had given the Marchioness to un- 
derstand, when she had questioned him indirectly on 
the subject, that Xavier might at some future time be 
closely related to him, and this alone would have been 
enough, even without the certainty of Helen's love for 
the youth, to induce Mde. de Rombrye to com- 
mence a- pitiless war, which could only end with the 
destruction of her unconscious enemy. 

This is a proper occasion, we think, to say a few 
words about the son of the Marchioness, the innocent 
cause of so many unholy feelings, and the one for whom 
such ambitious plans were made. He was a fine-look- 
ing fellow, about six feet high, with whiskers trimmed 
in the latest fashion, and a corset waistcoat whose 
tightness hardly permitted him to breathe. M. Alfred 
Lefebvre des Vallees was looked upon as a perfect 
model by his tailor ; he could talk horse-talk with the 
first jockey in the land, and was bold enough at times, 
especially after dinner, to smoke in the streets — a thing 
almost unheard of in those days. He had so often 
heard his mother assert that he was witty that he 
believed it himself, although, in fact, he was not a much 
greater fool than the majority of the fashionable young 
men of his time. 

Such was the honest young gentleman whom the 
Marchioness wished to give to Helen de Rombrye for at 
husband, and he was not at all opposed to the match. 
He considered Helen a " dem foine creature !" and had 
not the slightest objection to the income of his mother's 
husbana. But the consent of the last-named individual 
was not the easiest thing to obtain. The Marquis de 
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Rombrye, without ever offending inter-conjugal courtesy, 
took no pains to hide the indifference, not to say con- 
tempt, with which he looked upon M. Alfred Lefebvre 
des Vallees : hence there was but little room to hope 
that he would seek to promote such an alliance. This 
state of things made it imperative that Helenas favour 
should first be gained^ as het father had never been 
known to deny her shghtest wish. Arduously had 
Mde. de Rombrye strived to gain this important pointy 
but all to no purpose ; for Helenas heart had valiantly 
withstood all the attacks of M. Alfred Lefebvre des 
Yallees, as well as the killing effect, to use a common 
expression, of his showy and somewhat extravagant 
clothes, and personal ornaments. 

A keen observer would not have been surprised at 
this result — young girls who possess a proper share of 
good sense generally abhor that class of men who are 
corsetted; padded, and, so to speak^ made up by tailors 
and other honest mechanics. But the Marchioness de 
Rombrye, although a woman of close observation and 
quick perception in all other matters, was perfectly blind 
to all the ridiculous peculiarities of her son and heir, 
and consequently greatly astonished at Helen's indif- 
ference. Hence had her womanly experience and 
inotherly pride brought her to the conclusion that 
Helen could not disdain her Alfred unless she loved 
some one else ! 

This some one else was no other than Xavier, at least 
such was the conviction of the Marchioness — a convic- 
tion formed after long and close observation. Xavier ! 
a recently emancipated college-boy, who wore the 
same coat two whole months ! Xavier ! a light-haired 
youngster, than whom M. Alfred Lefebvre des Vallees 
was at least six inches taller ! Pah ! the preference 
was not only ridiculous, but supremely humiliating. 

It was after indulging in such reflections as the fore- 
going that Mde. de Rombrye determined to com- 
mence hostilities; and Carral, her accomplice, was sent 
forward as a sort of van-guard, with the express order 
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to lead Xavier into dissipation, and even into crime if 
it was necessary. 

To appreciate the real merit of the expedient employed 
by the Marchioness de Rombrye, our readers must bear 
in mind that the aristocratic, or fashionable world, is 
made up of two distinct classes, which we will call 
leffUimales and tolerated. The former claim their sta- 
tion by right of birth, and cannot be deprived of it 
unless completely disgraced by some extremely disho- 
norable act ; the others, on the contrary, obtain a footing 
in that society through favour or by election, in short 
they are tolerated, and their exclusion would only be felt 
by themselves; unlike the l^itimates, they are not 
related to two-thirds of the circle they move in, and 
consequently are natjirmljf rooted. 

Xavier, unfortunately, or fortunately if you will, 
belonged to the latter class. It would nave been piti- 
able folly to have applied Mde. de Rombrye's expe- 
dient to M. de Saint Bri^nt, or the youn^ Baron de 
Haute-Rive — for its only result woald unquestion- 
ably h^vc been to lionise these young nobles — but 
when employed against Xavier it was sure to have 
dreadful force, as a tolerated is unpardonable if he but 
attempt that which a legitivtate may do with impunity. 

Hence, if the Marchioness de Rombrye abandoned 
her former plan for another, it is but natural to suppose 
that the second was to be more certain in its effect and 
more terrible ia its consequences. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A STORY AFTER SUPPER. 

When the Marchioness entered the saloon^ she cast a 
hasty and searching glance around, and a passing cloud 
darkened her brow, when she found that Don Juan de 
Carral was not among the guests. 

**Has he really cast off his chains ?^' thought she. 

The Marquis de Rombrye, who had been standing 
aloof, in conversation with Xavier* now approached his 
wife, and bowed ceremoniously. 

*^ We were almost anxious about you, madame/* 
said he. 

A question was contained in these words, but the 
wily Creole, although she understood their nieaning^ 
made no direct answer ; and as Xavier had followed the 
Marquis, she welcomed him with one of her most 
fascinating smiles. 

" You are very kind, sir,'* at length .said she to her 
husband ; ^^ and you remind me that my thanks are 
due to our dear Helen, who during my absence un- 
doubtedly took my place.'* 

^^ My daughter is in her own house, madame, therefore 
you owe her no thanks. I hope that you have not been 
indisposed ?" continued the Marquis, in a tone which 
plainly conveyed that he expected an answer. 

*^ No : I merely forgot myself at my evening's devo- 
tions," replied the Creole, boldly returning her husband's 
severe glance* 

The Marquis smiled bitterly, again bowed formally, 
and made room for M Alfred Lefebvre des Vallees, 
who then drew near to pay his respects to his mother, 
while Xavier offered his hand to Helen for the first 
cotillion. 
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^^ Alfred, my son, have you not seen M. de Carral, 
this evening? '^ asked the Marchioness. 

"*Pon honaw ! I nevaw trouble myself about other 
people,^^ answered M. Alfred Lefebvre des Vallees ; 
*^ but I hope you like the style and taste of my vest ?^* 

•'Of course I do, Alfred.'* 

'* Staub did not cut it. Believe me if you will, when 
I asseverate that it was built by a little tailor whom I 
have got in training, and who promises to become quite 
an artist.** 

I do not doubt it, my son," abstractedly said the 
Marchioness. 

" *Pon honaw !^* said M. Alfred Lefebvre des Vallees 
to himself, ''this is mortifying in the extreme! I 
had anticipated that my vest would have created a 
much greater sensation on my respected parent !** 

" Alfred,** resumed Mde. de Rombrye, " I wish to 
speak to M. de Carral; please seek him out, and send 
send him hither.'* 

"This indifference is extremely provoking, *pon 
honaw !*' 

With this expression of astonishment at his mother*s 
indifference^ M. Alfred Lefebvre des Vallees, paraded 
his vest, which was not cut by Staub, believe us 
if you will ! through all- the apartments ; but his 
search for M. de Carral was fruitless. 

" *Pon honaw ! this Don Cawwal is a very invisible 
creature,** exclaimed he, " and 1*11 not trouble myself 
about him any longer !** 

Meanwhile the guests were dancing with all that 
enthusiastic gaiety which none but Parisians really 
manifest in this universal amusement. Helen and 
Xavier had chosen a place in a set that was as far 
removed as possible from the Marchioness, so that they 
might converse with less restraint, and without any 
other interruption than that which was made necessary 
when either had to perform a figure in the cotillion. 
Although Helen had told Xavier to " come to-night/* 
neither of theih reverted to the invitation. Helen was 
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too modest, Xavier too timid. Their conversation was 
one of those mysterious interchanges which, textually 
related, seem ridiculous, so insignificant are they to 
those who are not interested in them, but each word 
of which has its secret meaning, each inflection of voice 
its charm, and each pause its magip induence for those 
who take part in them. 

It was only towards the conclusion of the dance that 
Helen remembered that she really had something of 
more than ordinary importance to impart to hei* lover, 
and she then assumed an air of charming gravity, while 
she cast a hasty glance around, to satisfy herself that 
they were neither observed nor overheard. 

'• M. Xavier,^* said she, in tones hardly louder than a 
whisper, " I told you to come here to-night.*' 

" Yes, mademoiselle, and if you only knew the hap- 
piness, the contentment, awakened within my breast by 
your Words !'^ began Xavier, passionately. 

** Allow me to continue,'* interrupted tne young girl, 
blushing. " Since then I have reflected, and I fear that 
I was mistaken. My object was to put you on your 
guard against a certain person, but I am not very cer- 
tain, and I would be very sorry to wrong any one. 
Nevertheless, M. Xavier, let me advise you to be pru- 
dent, at least.'' 

^^This is strange ! Carral, also, told me that I had an 
enemy.'' 

" Did he tell you any name ?" 

" No ; he refused to disclose it." 

" Well then, M. Xavier," said the lovely creature, 
after a little hesitation, " I will inform you of your 
enemy's name ; beware of Mde. de Rombrye !" 

Hardly had the word escaped her tips when Helen 
felt a gentle tap on her shoulcler^ which made het turn 
with a start and shudder. The Marchioness de Uombrye 
stood directly behind her. 

*• It is your turn to forward, my child,*' said the 
Creole, with assumed blandness; *^you have missed the 
figure.^' 
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Helen went forward in the dance hurriedly^ to hide 
her confusion^ while Mde. de Rombrye gazed after 
her with pretended maternal solicitude and admiration. 

^^ How lovely I how graceful!^' murmured she, as if 
talking to herself, although she took good care that 
Xavier should overbear her* 

^^ Oh ! Helen is certainly mistaken with regard to the 
enmity of her step^mother/^ thought Xavier, whose turn 
it was to dance forward. 

No sooner had the young man left his place than the 
features of the Marchioness took a dark and malicious 
expression, the very opposite to the one which they 
bore an instant previously. 

'' I am discovered P' muttered she between her 
clenched teeth. ^^ Oh ! sh& must love him very dearly 
to watch over him so carefully ! but I wonder whether 
that wretch Jonquil has really determined to defy my 
vengeance ?^* 

After the dance was ended, Xavier escorted his loved 
Helen to her seat, and then placed himself in a corner 
whence he could see her every movement, until he might 
with propriety again ask her to be his partner. Mean« 
while, poor Helen was obliged to atarui up (this is the 
cant, or, more properly speaking, fashionable phrase, 
we believe) with M. Alfred Lefebvre des Yallees, 
who, as usual, seasoned his bombastic compliments 
with positive asseverations that Staub had not cut his 
vest, " ^pon honaw !" 

About two hours after midnight, Don Juan de Carral 
entered the ball«room of the Hotel de Rombrye. His 
features were as pale and haggard as if he had just arisen 
from a bed of illness, and he hardly dared to raise his 
eyes, so fearful was he of being welcomed with a burst 
of contumelious laughter, for he well knew that the 
Marchioness was one whose menaces were neither vain 
nor meaningless* When he remarked, however, that 
his friends and acquaintances in the ball-room treated 
him with customary civility, he breathed more freely, 
and, with a partial return of his usual assurance, placed 
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himself in the embrasure of a window^ ^here he hoped 
to escape the piercing glances of his hostess. 

"I will stand by and observe/' said he to himself; 
'^perhaps she will not dare to put her threat into 
execution. At all events^ she has not seen me, and I 
can easily show myself if I find it necessary/' 

Carral was mistaken. The Marchioness had been 
expecting him ail the evening, and had not lost sight 
of the entrances for one single minute. Consequently 
she saw him when he came in, and was delighted at the 
sight, for she felt satisfied that her victim was in her 
power. 1 

The natural effect of an occurrence so gratifying, was 
to restore all her gaiety and good humour, and, as the 
dancers were getting tired, she soon found herself 
the centre of a little group, composed of the elite of her 
guests^ who were listening to her witty and enlivening 
conversation with undisguised admiration. 

A lackey entered and announced supper. The Mar- 
chioness, with that ease and freedom which is so irre- 
sistibly charming, took Xavier's unproffered arm, and 
drew him towards the supper-room, to reach which they 
had to pass directly in front of the embrasure where 
stood Carral. When they were opposite the curtains, 
which hid the mulatto from sight, while they allowed 
him to hear all that was said in the vicinity, the Mar- 
chioness halted an instant, and laughed out aloud, as if 
her hilarity had been suddenly excited by some mirthful 
recollection, or amusing thought. 

*^ M. Xavier,'' said she, in a loud tone of voice, 
" have you ever heard the story of Jonquil ?" 

Xavier answered negatively, while Carral felt as if a 
dagger had entered his heart. 

*' Have any of you, gentlemen ? continued Mde. 
de Rombrye, turning towards those who were behind her. 

*^ Jonquil V^ said one of her guests ; ** what a singular 
name \" 

^^A very common one amongst mulattoes, I assure 
you,'* was the Creole's reply.^ 
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If the story is as singular as the name^ it promises 
to be very arousing, 'pon faonaw V repiarked M. Alfred 
Lefebvre des Yallees. 

" It has just flashed across my mind/^ apologetically 
said the Marchioness, ^^ and I find it impossible to re- 
strain my laughter* whenever I think of it* Remind 
me of it by-and-by/^ continued she, addressing Xavier 
in particular ; ^^it will please me to relate it/^ 

Saying this the wily woman moved on, followed by 
her satellites. 

When all the guests had deserted the ball-room, 
Carral emerged from his hiding-place. His features 
were frightful to look upon. 

" She knew I was behind these curtains V' muttered 
he, grinding his teeth passionately ; '^ she took pleasure 
in torturing me ; and he, Xavier, was the one, above all 
others, whom she requested to remind her of her cruel 
promise. Curses light upon her ! But it is high time 
for me to show myself.'* 

With this Carral strove to chase all signs of passion 
from his countenance, and slowly entered the supper- 
room. 

Around an oblong table, groaning under the weight 
of all that could please taste, sight, and smell, were 
seated the female guests, forming a matchless cincture 
of gold, diamonds, and costly dresses. Behind these 
stood the males, some serving their fair companions — 
others helping themselves. M. Alfred Lefebvre des 
Yallees was eatings to the great detriment of his 
vest, whose every seam threatened destruction at each 
succeeding mouthful. 

The sight was really one of fairy-like splendour and 
magnificence. The table service of massy silver and 
fantastic shapes reflected the numberless lights of the 
lustres ; and the white faces of the ladies borrowed a 
tint from all this refulgence which was not the less 
beautiful because it was factitious. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that Carral was not 
in a humour to admire this brilliant spectacle. There 
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were thoughts and feelings at work within him, which 
robbed him of all power of appreciation, as he gently 
forced his way through the elegant crowd that surrounded 
the Marchioness. 

"Believe me if you will, madame,'* cried M. 
Alfred Lefebvre des Vallecs : " but 'pon honaw, I see 
Don Carral approaching/* 

" It is the absentee, himself,'' exclaimed Mde. de 
Rombrye, turning her head towards the new comer. 
"Why, M. de Carral, it seems an age since we 
have had this pleasure/' 

Carral bowed ceremoniously, but spoke not* 

" But you are very pallid 5" continued the Mar- 
chioness with pitiless coolness ; "have you been ill?" 

"Yes, madame,. and I still bear the effects of my 
Bufferings," answered Carral, severely. 

" 'Pon honaw, he's as white as the apparition in the 
opera of Semewamide," grumbled M. Alfred Lefebvre 
des Vallees, who began to feel uncomfortable under the 
pressure of his vest. 

"Bring a chair for M. de Carral," said the Mar- 
chioness to one of the attendants, with a slight tone 
of irony, which was only marked and felt by its uneasy 
object, ** Pray be seated," continued she, addressing 
Carral; "invalids have a right to as much attention as 
ladies." 

Carral, with the obedience of a piece of machinery, 
accepted the proffered seat mutely, while the conversa- 
tion, which had been interrupted by this little inddent, 
again became general. 

" Madame," said Xavier, addressing the Marchioness, 
after several other subjects had been discussed, "you 
bade me a short time ago to remind you of the story 
of Jonquil-^-that was the name I believe — which you 
said you would relate." 

"After supper, after supper," interrupted the Creole, 
casting an interrogatory glance at her neighbour, the 
mulatto. 

Carral, however, remained unmoved ; his features had 
the fixedness of bronze« 
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"'Pon honaw, mem/' cried M. Alfred Lefebvre des 
Vallees, " it seems that you have resolved to give our 
patience a regular trial.*' 

** You relate so charmingly/' insinuated a countess. 

** With such exquisite and pointed wit/' added two or 
three barons. 

The Marchioness still hesitated ; but as Carral justat 
that moment turned slowly and boldly looked her in 
the face, she took the glance for a defiance, and, with a 
cruel smile, consented to gratify the curiosity of her 
guests. 

•^ Longer silence," said she, ^^ would be in very bad 
taste, now, if not impolitic, since your curiosity is fully 
awakened ; therefore, I -bespeak your attention for the 
story of Jonquil, the mulatto." 

•* Silence, in Heaven's name !" whispered Carral with 
agony- 

<^At Saint Domingo," continued the Marchioness, 
heedless of this appeal, '* there lived a mulatto named 
Jonquil. He was the son of a negress named Pasiphae, 
and of a white servant." 

" Enough !" gasped Carral, in tones which only 
reached the ears they were intended fo^* ; " enough ! I'll 
ruin him — I'll kill him, if necessary !" 

The mistress of the Hotel de Rombrye continued her 
recital, but she previously answered the mulatto's prayer 
by a significant glance, which plainly told him that the 
compact between them was cemented anew. Notwith- 
standing this tacit agreement, the Marchioness related 
Carral's history in all its details. In fact, as she had 
already commenced, it would have excited surprise, if 
not suspicion, had she abruptly left off. Therefore, she 
simply changed the name of the hero ; but as she re- 
flected that this substitution might weaken her power 
^er the mulatto, she took good oare to inform her 
auditors of it, by adding at the conclusion of her story : 

" The whole, or the greater part of you, are acquainted 
with the pt incipal ohaifacter in the true history which I 
have just related ; but I will not tell you his name at 
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present; perhaps at some future time I may be less 
discreet/' 

Carral, now that his fears of being unmasked were at 
an end, resumed all the bold insolence which charac- 
terised him. We do not mean to say that he listened 
unmoved to all the details of his own life, details which 
were told with a comic gravity, and commented on with 
caustic wit and biting raillery, but that he knew how 
to dissemble his emotion so far as to be the first who 
insisted upon knowing the name of that impertinent 
mulatto who had dared to smuggle himself into the 
soeiety of gentlemen. M. Alfred Lefebvre des Yallees 
was the only one who expressed the same desire in 
stronger terms and louder tones. 

"'Pon honaw," cried this accomplished youth, '*I 
would willingly give fifty louis to know who this inso- 
lent and revolting brute is !'' 

But the Marchioness was not to be shaken in her 
resolve, and her firmness was looked upon by one and 
all as an evidence of extreme delicacy, and exquisite 
discretion. Mde. de Rombrye was the first to move 
away from the table. She returned to the ball-room, 
leaning on Carral's arm. 

'^ You are an obstinate creature,'^ said she, pla^^ly, 
^^and yet not ungratefiil, I presume, for my forbear^ 
ance V^ 

^^ I thank you sincerely, good mistress/' answered the 
mulatto. 

^^ I, nevertheless, counsel you to be more docile 
henceforward. But come," continued she in tones 
which were only heard by her companion, ^^ since you 
have consented to obey my orders, I must ask whether 
you know any of those houses ?'* 
^ "Yes, several/' 

^'Then, choose the one that has the worst reputation^ 
and is frequented by the most dissolute." 

'* I will, mistress," 

" Above all, do not forget the preUminary ftep." 

*^ Pll remember everything." 



Just then Mde. de Rombrye's glance happened to 
fall upon a group of dancers, among whom stood Helen 



aad Xarier, side by side, speaking to one another with 
tiut confiding air which only belongs to lovers. 

"Look!" said she, directing Carrat's attention to the 

(4) 
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beautiful couple ; ^^ there is no time to spare ! When 

shall my wishes be gratified !'' 

" To-morrow, good mistress.^^ 

'* Good I" exclaimed the Marchioness, almost unable 
to restrain her exultation ; ^' let not my dependence 
be deceived, and you shall be well recompensed.^^ 

Ever since the entrance of Carral, the Marquis had 
closely watched his wife and the mulatto ; and when he 
saw them part, after having curtsied and bowed to one 
another, with all the external show of ceremonious 
respect which etiquette could demand, he nodded 
significantly. 

*' There is a secret between these two !'* thought he : 
'^ at the supper-table I detected a supplicating glance, 
which was answered by a look of menace, although they 
little thought that I noticed either. Oh ! it was a day 
of woe and shame for the house of DeRombrye when 
this woman crossed its threshold.'' 



CHAPTER V. 

FLORENCE ANGELA DBS VALLEBS. 

In 1792 there lived at Cape-Town (Saint Domingo, or 
Hayti, as it is now called) an orphan, not quite sixteen 
years old, whose name was Florence Angela dea Vallees. 
She was, at the same time, the handsomest damsel and 
richest heiress in the French colony. Her fortune was 
estimated at not less than ten millions of firancs, and 
whenever she was mentioned, it was with the lore and 
respect which are generally paid to angels, for she was 
as pure as she was beautiful — at least, such was the 
belief in those days. 

Her guardian was an old planter, whose single-minded* 
ness, honesty, severity, and love of routine, were alnaost 
proverbial, and -who watched over her with an assiduity 
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which deprived her of all liberty. At the age when 
young girls are generally impassioned for pleasure^ 
Florence was totally ignorant of the world, and her days 
were spent in mournfal solitude within the house of her 
tutor, M. Davivier. 

In the beginning of that year, M. Davivier dis- 
charged his principal clerk, and in his stead engaged 
an Englishman, whose name we forget. This English- 
man was one of those cold, stiff individuals, with pale 
complexion, and straight whitish hair, who are to be 
found every where, bnt particularly in Great Britain. 
His heart was as glacial as his features ; it was an abyss 
of egotism, whose bottom was indefatigable calculation* 

A short time after his domestication in M. Davivier's 
house, a great change was noticeable in the character 
of Florence. Until then she had been gentle, patient, 
and reserved, but all these qualities suddenly disap- 
peared, as Ic oy enchantment, and her real nature 
eve aled itself with extreme violence : she became im- 
eri ous, passionate ; she tried to oppose the wishes of 
er tutor, and as in such a contest the somewhat 
bstinate firmness of her tutor, M. Davivier, was sure to 
gain the victory, Florence then became a hypocrite, 
and learned how to deceive. 

It is very certain that such a change could hardly 
have taken place in so short a time, had not her heart 
been previously vicious and predisposed to do evil; but 
it is likewise certain that these bad germs would not 
have borne such early firuit without the aid of a cultivat- 
ing hand — ^such was the case, in fact.. The English- 
man, with that cold and passionless depravity which is 
the attribute of the arch-fiend, surrounded Florence 
with snares ; he demolished, piecemeal, the whole edifice 
of her education — ^in short, to make her his own, he 
first made her as corrupt as himself. 

The yoimg girl embraced this new course of life with 
a passionate readiness, almost approaching frenzy, and 
each virtuous principle and modest feeling disappeared 
as quickly as the natural vices of her disposition, wbich^ 

B 2 
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until then, had lain dormant, were brought into action 
by the advice and example of her tempter. The head 
clerk silently enjoyed the success of the diabolical 
flchemes which had made him the lord and master of 
the richest heiress of Saint Domingo. 

At this period the slaves of the colony had already 
manifested symptoms of revolt, and many among the 
most sagacious planters attributed their insubordina- 
tion to the underhand machinations of English emis- 
saries. The government of Cape-Town made an appeal 
to the mother country, and to the neighbouring colonies 
for assistance, and Guadaloupe immediately sent thither 
a corps of infantry, under the command of Lieut. 
Lefebvre, a young officer of great promise, whose pre- 
sence momentarily held the rebels in check. 

Lieut. Lefebvre brought with him from Guadaloupe 
a black servant whom he had emancipated, and whose 
attachment to his person he had more than once had 
ca-ise to extol in unmeasured terms. This negro, whose 
■name was Neptune, was always by his master's side, 
and even followed him to the neld of battle. 

The fermentation among the slaves, however, still 
went on increasing. Secret agents were at work on the 
various plantations, distributing money and spirituous 
liquors, and entering the huts of the negroes, to preach 
sedition and massacre. Several of these midnight con- 
ispirators were arrested, at various times ; they were all 
Englishmen. 

These circumstances naturally awakened the suspicion 
of M. Davivier, who, in consequence, closely watched 
the movements of his head clerk, and soon acquired 
the painful certainty that he was a traitor. On this dis- 
covery he had him conveyed on board of a sloop, which 
immediately set sail, and landed its passenger on the 
shores of one of the neighbouring English islands. 
This was certainly an act ox clemency, [but one which 
M. Davivier subsequently had cause to repent. 

When Florence Angela heard the tidings of the head 
clerk's expulsion, she gave vent to a terrible paroxysm 
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of mingled regret and rage, and, with streaming eyes^ 
boldly and unblusbingly confessed that he was her lover, 
and that she then bore the fruit of their mutual affec- 
tion. This shameful admission naturally drew down her 
tutor's severest censure, which she bore in disdainful 
silence, after having expressed her determination to 
leave his house without delay. 

M. Davivier, in the heat of his just resentment, de- 
clared that he no longer considered himself her guardian, 
and allowed her to depart. 

Florence now commenced a course of life that was 
as disgraceful as it was novel. Rich as she was, and 
imbued with the principles of her infamous preceptor, 
she had the audacity, at the age of seventeen, to put 
public opinion at defiance. Her house became the place 
of resort of those base adventurers who almost overran 
the colonies at that time. She displayed a pompous and 
luxurious extravagance, freely indulged all her perverse 
inclinations, and seemed to glory in being the object of 
universal scorn. 

The Englishman was soon forgotten ; his own maxims 
had produced their natural effect. He himself had 
awakened in the young girl's heart those two terrible 
passions which so soon overpower the remembrance of 
the absent — selfishness and voluptuousness ! 

A few months after the head clerk's transportatumj 
Florence des Vallees, gave birth to a male infant; but this 
event was only a momentary interruption to her revels, 
although, it must be confessed, she was seized with a 
passionate tenderness for young Alfred. He was the 
son of the Englishman, who was the only man for whom 
Florence ever had felt, or ever could feel, a sentiment 
resembling love. Her other attachments were only- 
violent and ephemeral fancies ; for she was doomed 
never to know the real sense which is attached to that 
tender word "love," by nobler and more gifted souls. 
And yet she was loved — loved with devotion and 
ardour, for she was beautiful, yes, very, very beautiful ! 

One of the first acts of General Leclerc, when he 
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landed at Saint Domingo with a body of French troops^ 
was to promote Lieut. LefebTre to the rank of Captain, 
as a partial recompense for the firmness and zeal with 
which that young officer had maintained order and 
security at Cape-Town, and the natural effect of this 
promotion was to stimulate the newly-made Captain in 
his arduous career. He would often venture into the 
immense sugar-cane and coffee plantations that sur- 
rounded the city, with Neptune for his only companicm, 
and even push his daring so far as to enter the moun- 
tainous strongholds of the insurgents in order to 
watch their movements and discover their plans, if pos- 
sible; for the revolted negroes had at last regukrly 
organised themselves, and their strength was nearly as 
great as their mode of warfare was dangerous and cruel. 
More than once, during these hazardous expeditions, 
had Capt. Lefebvre been indebted for his life to the 
prodigious physical vigour and the unflinching intrepidity 
of his black follower. 

Neptune, then, was a man about forty years of age ; 
he was tall, his limbs were firmly set together and beau- 
tiful in shape, and his. features were as regular as a 
negroes features can be, while they differed greatly 
from those of his race in their expression, which plainly 
denoted frankness, firm attachment, and immense 
strength of mind. This latter quality, however, in no 
way kept him from being the most obedient of servants. 
It is true that his master had set him firee, but it was 
only after the day of his manumission that he had 
really become a slave, as his unlimited devotion to 
Capt. Lefebvre subsequently evinced. No matter what 
the Captain ordered he was always obeyed, for Neptune 
would have deemed it madness to discuss those orders^ 
and criminal either to foijget or neglect them. 

Notwithstanding this complete self-abnegation and 
unbounded attachment, the negro was proud of his 
freedom. With that simplicity of thought, called com- 
mon sense, so peculiar to his kind, he was well aware 
that he did not forfeit his right by not using it, and his 
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greatest delight was to reflect that he could be entirely 
free the very moment he so willed it ; although it must 
be said that he never intended to enforce that rights as 
it would naturally oblige him to leave his dearly loved 
master. 

Capt Lefebvre reciprocated all his servant's affec- 
tion ; his confidence in the good negro was unlimited, 
and he would have unhesitatingly intrusted him with 
his dearest treasure. And yet there was one secret 
which he did not confide to faithful Neptune. He 
ardently loved Florence Angela ! 

That love had had its birth in one of those mysterious 
adventures which, by all delicate and honest hearts, are 
cherished as secrets too sacred to be divulged even to 
the most friendly ears. 

Florence Angela had often heard her friends and ac- 
quaintances couple the young ofiicer's name with deeds of 
heroism worthy of the palmiest days of chivalry ; and^ 
although hers was not a mind to feel the influence of 
noble actions, such unceasing praise awoke th(Mse feel- 
ings of interest and curiosity which, with almost all 
women of ardent and ungovernable passions, are but 
the primary stages of desire. At first she merely wished 
to see him ; but when chance favoured her in this re- 
spect, she resolved to possess him ; and fearing that the 
ordinary mode of becoming acquainted through a formal 
introduction might not have the requisite effect, she 
determined to resort to an expedient which would give 
her an immediate opportunity to exercise all her fasci- 
nations. Her plan was conceived and executed thus : 

Having ascertained, through an emissary who had 
been set on the watch, that Capt. Lefebvre on a certain 
morning would pass through her own plantations, on 
his return from one of his solitary expeditions, she rode 
in the indicated direction, mounted on a spirited horse, 
and followed by a single servant and several pet dogs. 
She had had the precaution to furnish herself with a 
small pocket-telescope, through which she gazed con- 
stantly, until the object of her search became visible in 
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the distance. Then casting the friendly instrument into 
a neighbouring thicket and bidding her servant to fol- 
low at an ordinary pace, she whipped and goaded the 
Boble animal that bore her, until he dashed on with 
furious speed. In her rapid flight she threw off her 
head covering, and loosened her luxuriant tresses, to 
give an additional air of distress to her headlong course* 

Capt. Lefebvre was alone, having left Neptune among 
the insurgents to glean intelligence which he himself 
had been unable to obtain. When he heard the noise 
of horse^s hoofs, and beheld the raging steed carrying off" 
a female, whose cries for help now fell upon his ear, 
awakening all his tender pity and manly courage, he 
unhesitatingly sprang forward, seized the flowing reins, 
and, by a skilful exertion of his great physical power, 
arrested the flery animal at the height of its mad career. 
As he did so, the fair, but artful creature, whose schemes 
had hitherto been so successful, completed her strata* 
gem, by casting her arms lovingly around her deliverer's 
neck, and allowing her beauteous head to droop until it 
rested against his burning brow. The servant, who 
had received his orders before-hand, did not approach 
until his mistress had had time to exert that seductive 
witchery, which, until then, never failed. She thanked 
her saviour in glowing terms, and earnestly urged a re- 
quest that he would honour her house with his presence. 
The Captain thought, as he felt the pressure of that 
gentle hand, and feasted his eyes on so many charms, 
that she was an angel sent from Heaven to dispel the 
gloom and relieve the tediousness of his arduous life, 
and he gladly and gratefully accepted her kind proffer. 

Thenceforward he saw her secretly almost every 
night. In the beginning of these nocturnal visits, 
Neptune wished to follow his master, as, until that 
time, he had been accustomed to do ; but by an express 
command from the Captain, he was forced to remain at 
home. 

Capt. Lefebvre was the only one, perhaps, in all 
Cape-Town who was ignorant of the guilty acts and 
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unworthy conduct of Florence, He believed her pure, 
and her fascinating beauty served to thicken the im- 
penetrable veil under which she hid her misdeeds from 
the eyes of one who was the object of a momentary but 
ardent caprice. On the other hand, it was very easy 
to deceive the Captain, as all his time was divided 
between his military duties and his love for Florence, 
who was the only person he frequented, and who knew 
so well how to assume the modesty of a saint whenever 
it suited her purpose so to do. 

As a public marriage was impracticable, both because 
the young girl was in her minority and because the 
Captain doubted whether such a step, at that critical 
moment, would have been sanctioned by his superiors, 
they were secretly united by a mercenary priest, who 
kindly officiated and gave certificates to the contracting 
parties after having received a purse of gold from the 
happy bridegroom. 

It is needless to state that Florence Angela had never 
mentioned the existence of the Englishman's child to her 
new husband. Therefore, when she became a mother 
for the second time, the Captain's joy knew no bounds, 
and his love for his wife became still greater, if that 
were possible. Florence, on the contrary, was sad ; her 
caprice or fancy had had its day ; she thought of her 
Alfred whom this marriage had forced her to banish 
from her sight, and with this thought came indifference 
for the second-born, and aversion to his father. 

This birth took place at the period when civil war 
raged throughout the whole island. The revolted 
negroes were daily gaining ground, and Cape-Town, 
after having been twice in the power of the insurgents, 
was in a state of deplorable anarchy. All that the 
Captain could do, in this emergency, to prove the birth 
of his child, was to procure a certificate to that effect, 
signed by the same priest and the same witnesses who 
had affixed their names to the certificate of his marriage. 
We had almost forgotten to state that these witnesses 
were a white domestic in Florence's service, and a 
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mulatto slave, named Jonquil, whom she had manu- 
mitted, in order that he might be legally entitled to the 
right of attestation. When this ceremony was accom- 
plished, the child was 'confided to the care of a nurse, 
on a farm situated at a short distance from the city and 
belonging to liberated negroes. 

A few days after, the Captain was forced to return 
to his military quarters, where he shortly afterwards 
received a letter from his wife. It ran as follows — 

*• Sib — I once believed that I loved you, but I now 
find that I was greatly mistaken. This is unfortunate, 
and yet it is true ; consequently, we will never see one 
another again. I have heretofore thought it useless to 
tell you that I have a son of my own not yours — a 
son whom I dearly love, because his father was the 
only man I have ever loved. I take this child with 
me, and leave you yours. I also take the certificate 
of our marriage, as it may, at some future time, be 
serviceable to my son. Your boy has a father on whom 
he can depend — mine has not. Do not attempt to 
follow me. We must be separated, such is my will ; 
and, with me, decrees cf this nature are irrevocable. I 
trust that you will not be angry with me, however ; 
nature is nature, and I cannot alter mine. Farewell ! 

"Florence Angela.^^ 

The Captain at first thought himself under the in- 
fluence of some horrid dream, but the fourth or fifth 
perusal of this treacherous epistle convinced him of 
the contrary, and he raved like a madman. So much 
cold impudence confounded him all the more, as, up to 
that moment, he had respected as well as loved his 
heartless wife. His first impulse was to abandon his 
post and his child, seek the guilty one, and vent his 
rage in some terrible act of retribution. But contempt 
soon succeeded to anger in his breast, and with con- 
tempt came despair. This unfeeling woman had mer- 
cilessly crushed all his hopes of future peace and hap- 
piness. The time that he had spent by her side now 
seemed to him like a dream of unalloyed delight, from 
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which he had been suddenly awakened only to feel the 
deeper anguish by the cruel contrast. Such thoughts 
naturally gave birth to others more terrible — for an 
instant the idea of self-destruction fixed itself upon his 
znind ; but it was soon put to flight by the remem- 
brance of his child, and he resolved to endure the bur- 
den of life for the sake of his helpless offspring. 

But the fetes had decreed otherwise, it seems, as a 
pistol-ball, discharged by the murderous hand of one 
of the revolted negroes, robbed him of life, three 
or four days after the receipt of the fatal letter which 
had almost prompted him to commit suicide. His 
detachment was attacked by the insurgents ; the Cap- 
tain, as usual, fought valiantly, nay, desperately; just 
as he was encouraging his men to make a last charge 
on the half- vanquished foe, he received a ball in the left 
breast and fell, expiring, into the arms of his faithful 
follower, Neptune. His last thought and his last prayer 
were for the unfortunate orphan, for whom, alone, he 
had wished to live. 

As to Mde. Florence Angela Lefebvre des Vallees, 
after having written the unceremonious letter which no- 
thing but our duty as historians could have induced us 
to lay before the kind reader, she packed up all her 
valuables, furnished herself with a large sum of money, 
and with her adored boy Alfred, started for one of the 
English islands, whence she immediately sailed for 
London. Here, in the columns of a French newspa- 
per, she read the doubly joyful tidings of her husband's 
death. We say doubly joyful, because, in the first 
place, the death of her husband liberated her from all 
her engagements, and, in the second place, secured a 
name, which no one could contest, to her loved Alfred. 
Was she not the widow of Capt. Lefebvre ? 

Shortly afterwards — through the same channel — she 
learned another piece of news which was not quite so 
agreeable. We mean the triumph of the negroes at 
Saint Domingo, and the expulsion of the French Colo- 
xrists. By this disaster Florence Angela was almost 
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ruined, as she had not yet had time to convert her 
large colonial possessions into money. 

But she was young, marvellously beautiful, and as 
she had lived in great style ever since her arrival in the 
capital of Great Britain, two or three dozens of opulent 
gentlemen had already enrolled themselves in her train 
of admiring followers. Thus was she enabled to make 
Englishmen feel the effects of the principles which she 
had learned from an Englishman, by wasting the sub- 
stance of several members of the Upper House of Par- 
liament, as well as squandering three or four commer- 
cial fortunes. At length, when she grew tired of this 
brilliant, but really miserable life, she deigned to grant 
her hand to a young lord, who considered himself the 
most favoured and the happiest man in Christendom. 
This is a case of frequent occurrence, even now, in 
almost all the aristocratic circles of Europe — the artful 
courtesan is often transferred from her own boudoir to 
the nuptial couch of some silly lord, while the simple 
and modest virgin is left to vegetate in obscurity. Cele- 
brity,, no matter of w^hat description it may be, always 
has its advantages ! 

Meanwhile, young Alfred Lefebvre des Vallees grew 
up a long, slender youngster, and was his mother's con- 
stant companion on the velvet cushions of my lord^s 
splendid equipage. Although the extent of his know- 
ledge and acquirements was very limited, he was fully 
sstisfied that he knew enough, and this, every body 
knows, is one of the most marked peculiarities of all 
those who are predestined to be dandies. 

The mulato Jonquil had followed his mistress. 
Doubly free, by his enfranchisement and by his resi- 
dence in England, his vanity and pride inspired him 
with an idea which made him a greater slave than ever ; 
also, as a recompense, however, for this return to 
bondage, he was allowed to assume the more dignified 
name of Don Juan de Carral, and to boast of his 
Andalusian birth with as much pomposity and effrontery 
as if he had really been the first cousin of the King of 
all the Hidalgoes. 
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Thus did Florence Angela, and those who had fol- 
lowed her from Saint Domingo, pass the latter years of 
the French Republic. 

She was one of the leaders of English fashion, and 
her balls and parties out-fashioned, if we may be allowed 
to use the expression, even the far-famed balls of 
Almack*s. Lord Cornbury, her husband, who owned 
half the county of Norfolk, would willingly have parted 
with his finest estate to please his loved wife, and, as a 
consequence, permitted her to indulge in every descrip- 
tion of riotous extravagance, and blindly threw himself 
into all sorts of dissipation to gratify her. 

Extreme debauchery — or, perhaps, the fatal influence 
which the young Creole was doomed to exercise on all 
those who loved her — soon brought on ills which hur- 
ried Lord John Cornbury, of the county of Norfolk, 
to an untimely grave, and left Florence Angela a widow 
for the second time. We do not mean to assert that 
she was much pained at this sudden bereavement, but 
we unhesitatingly declare that she shed many sincere 
and bitter tears when all the magnificent domains of 
her departed husband passed, by right of entail, into 
the hands of a twenty-third cousin of the deceased. 
Florence, from the bottom of her heart, cursed the bru- 
tality of British legislation, and took a solemn vow 
never again to marry — a member of that uncouth and 
inhospitable nation. These are her words, not our 
own, and we may add that this, probably, was the only 
oath that she never violated. 

These events took place in the beginning of the year 
1806. Florence was then more than thirty, aid yet 
she was as enchanting as ever — it seemed as if old Time 
himself, fascinated by her charms, had spared \he 
beauty which gave her so much power over mortals. 
Even then was she surrounded by a multitude of 
admirers, who vied with one another in extravagant 
attempts to attract her favour ; but Florence valiantly 
withstood all their murderous (to use the parlance of 
lovers) attacks. She had already fixed upon a plan. 
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A distinguished French emigrant, who had served 
Louis XVIII. at Milan and in Russia, had been so- 
journing in London for some months past. This 
gentleman, notwithstanding the considerable losses 
which he had endured during the French Revolution^ 
was still in the possession of a large fortune, for an 
emigrant. For an English lord it would have been a 
trifle, as his monthly income was not more than fifty 
thousand francs, or two thousand pounds sterling. He 
was a widower, named the Marquis de Rombrye, and 
had a little daughter aged six or seven years. Now, as 
M. Alfred Lefebvre des Vallees had hardly reached 
his fourteenth year, Florence, with her usual perspica- 
city, thought that at some future day Mile, de Rombrye 
would be an excellent match for her darling. To bring 
about this union she depended on her own superior 
skill, the influence which she expected to attain over 
the Marquis, the amiable and seductive qualities of 
M. Alfred, &c., &c. Some of these hopes were quite 
reasonable, and in the beginning every circumstance 
appeared to favour the views of the crafty Creole. The 
Marquis de Rombrye, although he sincerely regretted 
his former companion, thought that Florence was well 
suited to take her place, and offered his hand. It was 
unhesitatingly accepted, of course. 

For a few months after her marriage Florence's de* 
portment was irreproachable. She played the part of 
a good mother to admiration, and evinced a praise- 
worthy anxiety to assume all the care of little Helenas 
education. The Marquis was perfectly happy, and each 
day congratulated himself on the fortunate choice he 
had made. Ere long, however, dark clouds oversha- 
dowed this momentary felicity. Florence was unable 
to restrain the violent and tempestuous passions that 
had first been brought into action by the debasing 
advice and example of the English head clerk at Saint 
Domingo, and the Marquis de Rombrye acquired the 
fatal certainty that he was deceived, dishonoured. Ne- 
vertheless, as she feigned sincere repentance for this 
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her first fault since their marriage, he forgave, although 
he could not forget that there was a taint on his 
hitherto spotless escutcheon. The Marchioness, instead 
of being grateful for this clemency, was emboldened by 
it, as it led her to believe that hers was one of those 
convenient husbands who mnk at their wives^ faults 
not to lose their favours. But she was mistaken, and 
did not discover her error until it was too late. Instead 
of the pliant fool she had deemed him, she thencefor-* 
ward found him an austere and uncompromising judge, 
for he no longer loved or respected her. 

After a while Florence Angela sorely regretted the 
commission of acts, or, rather, the indulgence of ca- 
prices, which were so likely to render her favourite 
project fruitless — we mean the union between her son 
Alfred and Mile, de Rombrye — and she consequently 
exerted her utmost tact and eloquence to gain the con- 
fidence and good will of Helen. But in this also was 
she doomed to be disappointed, and for two powerful 
reasons, apart, even, from Helenas preference, nay, love 
for Xavier. In the first place, she instinctively disliked 
the woman who had taken the place of her own loved 
mother ; and, secondly, the Marquis, so soon as he had 
acquired a certain knowledge of his wife's character, 
placed himself, so to speak, between his daughter and her 
stepmother, with a view to prevent anything like inti- 
macy; for he was a man of much experience, and 
knew that moral corruption, like a gangrene, requires 
but opportunity to spread its poisonous contagious 
influence. As he could not be his child^s constant 
companion, however, he employed Mrs. Blowter, a 
severe but worthy and inoffensive creature, to be her 
governess. 

Notwithstanding all these obstacles, the Marchioness 
was not a woman to abandon any cherished design, 
and when the Rombrye family returned to France, aflfcer 
the restoration of the Bamrbons, she recommenced her 
machinations, with the hope that the Marquis had left 
all remembrance of her faults in the place where 
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they h»d been committed. At Paris she found it an 
easy matter to affect the rigid manners then in vogue 
among courtly matrons, without neglecting, however, 
to make a discriminating use of those charms that had 
been her moat powerful weapons through life. 

Don Juan de Carral was delighted at this opportunity 
to enjoy bis borrowed honours, and he unhesitatingly 
followed his protectress, whilom his mistress. Paris, 
then, was the centre of fetes, rejoicings, and all that 
pompous festivity with which nations generally celebrate 
the advent or return of one sovereign, after having either 
buried or expelled his predecessor, and the mulatto 
threw himself into the vortex of pleasure without fear 
or suspicion. Who was there in Paris who could recog- 
nize the liberated slave Jonquil, under the disguise of 
the hidalgo, Don Juan de Carral, of Andalusia? 

But all his joy, all his bold effrontery, were suddenly 
turned to dark distress and cowering trepidation. Flo- 
rence Angela whispered half a word, at which the slave 
felt his chains heavier and tighter than ever, and he was 
constrained to bow his head and consent to obey. 

It is probable, nay, more than probable, it is certain, 
that he loved Xavier, but he had to choose between that 
young roan's ruin or his own, and in such alternatives 
only the truly noble mind can hesitate, even for an 
instant. 



CHAPTER VI. 



TEMPTATION. 



The chapter of retrospects with which we hive jin>t 
bored (our modesty suggests tlic term, unci our vanity 
gives it the lie) our readers, may be considered necessai'v, 

(5) F 
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if not interesting, by some, and entirely supererogative 
by others. While we frankly confess that, with refer- 
ence to our story, we heartily agree with the former, we 
assure the latter that we will strive not to tire their 
patience in a like manner again. 

Let us return, then, to the ball-room of Rombrye 
hotel. 

At the moment when Ae Marchioness and Carral 
separated, after complying with all the polite forms 
prescribed by the laws of etiquette, Xavier escorted 
Helen to her seat. This was the third time that he had 
danced with her, and it was to be the last, as JlCavier^ 
with much woiidly wisdom and deUcacy, had settled, in 
his own mind, that three quadrilles were as many as any 
gentleman oiuld exact from a lady, without subjecting 
her to the lamaiksp en^ous or censorious, of other appli- 
cants for a £ke mvSiege. 

Henoeforwara the fete could hardly be called a {6te 
for him : he had exhausted his share in its pleasures. 
Therefore, lie seated himsdbf in the remotest corner of 
the room in wiuch Helen was, and contemplated the 
dazzling, ever moTing throng before him. His counte- 
nance betrayed the gloom and sadness that were at his 
heart, for hi^ comparaliTe hme&ness in that immense 
crowd, naturaHy awoke bitter and sombre reflections, 
while he inwardly contrasted his position with that of 
some more &¥ored beings who had a family, b lather of 
whom he was justly proud, and a mother — ^oh ! that was 
the greatest Messing of all — a mother ever ready to 
share his grisf or rqoice at his happiness ! He, poor 
deserted one! had neither mother nor father, neither 
family nor home ! True, an angel had taken pity on his 
desolation, and had striven to dispel his gloom by the 
benign light of her smile — ^true, he loved and was loved 
in return — but he loved without hope, he loved only as 
mortals are permitted to love angels. 

Soon, all these dismal reflections resolved themselves 
into one thought:— Helen might possibly be another's, 
she could never belong to him; and this dreadiul 
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apprehension alone filled his soul with anguish. He 
forgot that powerful but vague love which the orphan 
had always relt for an unknown mother ; he even for|;ot 
that constant desire to discover his father, a desire which 
had formerly overpowered every other wish of his heart. 
Helen! Helen! was she not the soul mistress of his 
heart, his only treasure ? Was she not the first, the only 
one, who poured a grateful balm on his wounded soul ? 
Was not Helen's love as dear as father, mother, family ? 

While such questions were self-administered and pro- 
bably satisfactorily answered, Xavier's eyes ereedily fol« 
lowed the graceful young creature through lul the mazes 
of the quadrilles which, as host's daughter, she could 
hardly refuse to dance. The young lover envied her 
partners, and was even jealous of those who touched 
the tips of her fingers in the performance of the various, 
figures of the dance. 

The one whom Xavier envied above all others, hoW'* 
ever, was that innocent exquisite, M. Alfred Lefebvre 
des Vallees^ who, in sober reality, did not merit such a 
waste of legitimate feeling. But Xavier's inexperience 
made him attribute vast importance and influence to the 
elegant extravagance and ostentatious luxury of the 
Creole's son. Xavier has not yet entered his twenty- 
third year; and it is not surprising if he too wished to be 
brilliant and envied. Still we must do him the justice 
to say that such desires, far from beine selfish, had their 
birth in his ardent love for Helen. When he exclaimed, 
*' Oh ! if I were only rich !" it was because he knew that 
money, like charity, covers a multitude of sins, and 
greatly diminishes social distances. Had he been rich, 
he would undoubtedly have cried : " Why am I not 
noble ?" 

Indeed, h& •</i«Aes and noble birth been his he would 
have had little cause for envy or jealousy ; for he felt 
secure in Helen's love, and Delieved that the Marquis 
de Rombrye himself liked him as well at least as he 
liked any of the bedizened butterflies who thronged bis 
apartments. 

F 3 
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While Xavier's mind was busied with such thoughts^ 
suppositions^ and deductions^ M. Alfred Lefebvre 
des Vallees slowly lounged by, leaning on the arm of a 
young chevalier, whose extremely high cravat plainly 
bespoke his Anglomania. 

" Have you been fortunate to night, my dear Alfred V 
asked the chevalier. 

"Believe nie if you will, Santenac,'^ replied M. 
Alfred Lefebvre des Vallees, " I am really unlucky ! I 
scarcely cleared five hundred louis at my last stake !'^ 
"Ten thousand francs V^ thought Xavier astonisked. 
" A trifle !'' resumed the Anglomaniac. ^' ^ mere*' — 
The chevalier for some moments vainly sought the 
conclusion of the phrase which he had commenced in 
English, then suddenly exclaimed — " A mere flea-bite, 
flea-bite / my dear.'^ 

"^PonhonawP^ exclaimed his friend, "I don^t re- 
member that expression. It strikes me your pronun- 
ciation of English is defective.^' 

" Ha, ha ! *' answered the chevalier, with real Parisian 
assurance ; " your remark betrays your ignorance, my 
dear Alfred. The expression I used is Scotch, as 
Scotch as the insect it immortalises.^^ 

" Pon honaw ! I am truly obliged to you for relieving 
my doubts, as what you uttered had no resemblance 
to English. But what subject did this uninteresting 
discussion interrupt ? — Ah ! yes, I recollect ; gaming 
chances, luck ! Well ! that diminutive brute, Woger 
dc Pwesme — by-the-bye, do you know Woger de 
Pwesme V 

"Somewhatly; go forwandP^ was the chevaUer^s 
English reply. 

" Believe me if you will, Santenac, he has just won 
ten thousand louis from the English Secretary, Sir 
Sidney Stivum.^^ 

The Anglomaniac vented another exclamation, which 
proved his love for even English slang ; and walked to 
another part of the room, with M. Alfred Lefebvre 
des Vallees still leaning on his arm. 
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^' Ten thousand louis !'* muttered Xavier ; "two hun- 
dred thousand francs V 

** Are you dreaming that you are a millionaire^ my 
dear Xavier ?^^ asked Don Juan de Carral, who had 
been standing near for some time^ unperceived. 

" No, no : what folly V stammered the youth reddenings 
*' But, Carral," continued he, after a moment's silence, 
*'you have not yet told me anything about the fair 
incognita who visited you this, or rather last evening." 

"Xavier," answered Carral harshly, while a cloud 
came over his studiedly smooth brow; "Xavier, I 
must beg you never to mention that again ! — Come, let 
us take a stroll through the apartments, will you?" 
Xavier, in compliance with the mulatto^s request, arose 
and took his arm ; and they walked through three or 
four rooms without exchanging a word. Xavier was 
ruminating on the conversation which he had just over- 
heard, while Carral seemed to have something in his 
mind which he wished to communicate, but feared to 
broach. At last, Xavier, yielding no doubt to the 
current of his thoughts, unconsciously repeated aloud : — 
"Two hundred thousand francs !" 

*^ What ?" cried Carral, surprised. 

" Carral, I have never gambled in my life," abruptly 
said the young man, fixing his eyes on his companion's 
face ; " therefore tell me, is it true that one can win 
two hundred thousand francs in a single night?" 

'^ Yes, in ten minutes," answered the mulatto care- 
lessly, while a glance of contentment shot from his 
dark and deep-set eyes. 

" Two hundred thousand francs !" exclaimed Xavier 
again. ' 

" Two hundred— five hundred — a million francs !" 
answered Carral, laying a marked stress on each limit 
of this fantastic progression. 

"How strange!" murmured his companion. "A 
beggar may seat himself at a gaming table and get up" — 

"The owner of millions," interrupted the mulatto. 
*^ Such freaks of fortune are of daily occurrence." 
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" Wonderful !*' exclaimed Xavier, falling back into 
his reyerie. 

The expression of CarraFs features and the manner 
in which he gazed at his friend, would have satisfied 
any close observer that the mulatto had some secret 
design which was connected in some way with the train 
of thought which at that moment absorbed Xavier's 
attention, and which probably prevented him from 
making the same discovery. 

" The poor boy is unfortunate !'' thought the pseudo- 
Andalusian. ^' I wish I was half as sure of avenging 
myself on that hateful woman whom I am forced to call 
mistress, as I am of pushing him into the mire — he 
meets me halfway in all my wishes; indeed he is de- 
cidedly unfortunate !" As if some mysterious power 
prompted Xavier to confirm this hellish prognostica- 
tion, he suddenly raised his head and drew Carral 
towards the entrance of one of the saloons, whence 
came the attractive jingle of gold. *^ Let us play !^' 
cried he, with childish ardour. 

''Play!'' replied Don Juan, assuming the prudent 
air of a Mentor; ''Have you lost your senses, my dear 
friend?" 

"Why ask such a silly question ? Is not every one 
at liberty to play ?*' 

" Why, yes ; in reality, every one is free, but — 

" But what ?'* impatiently exclaimed Xavier. 

" If I were you, 1 would not play here,** coldly re- 
plied Don Juan de Carral; and as Xavier's glance 
plainly betokened his curiosity, the mulatto continued : 
" Xavier, my friend, you are as unsophisticated as a 
young girl before her first communion! Have you 
never heard the outcries made against gamblers ?'* 

" Undoubtedly I have, but—** 

" I know what you would say ; ' but Santenac gam- 
bles ;* — is it not so ? ' Sir Sidney Stivum gambles, de 
Keramblas gambles, and even fat Saint Didier gambles.' 
Such examples, unquestionably, constitute what the 
lawyers call authorities, and yet they are not applicable 
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to your case. The Chevalier de Santenac expects an 
enormous sum of money, this is notorious; Sir Sidney 
Stivum is an Englishman, and consequently has a na- 
tural, not to say a national, right to gamble ; that 
ponderous doll-baby, Saint Didier, is married, and as 
he has a large family, he is at liberty, as the world goes, 
to waste his patrimony any way he thinks proper ; in 
short, the Commander de Keramblas has a noble name, 
without a single franc to maintain either his dignity or 
himself, and he is allowed to gamble by those who 
would not receive him if he were to work. As to you 
and I — ^you, especially — the thing is quite different. 
TVlien one's only possession is a spotless reputation, 
a very trifling property in these times my fiiend, one 
must know how to keep it, under penalty — ^^ 

" I understand you, I understand you now,*' inter- 
rupted Xavier, lowering his gaze. '^ Those whom such 
people as our hosts condescend to receive — or, in other 
words, those who are tolerated-^hnve but a very pre- 
carious foot-hold in the society in which they minzle, 
without that positive right which is derived from a noble 
name or an acknowledged fortune. Were I to gamble, 
the doors of Rombrye Hotel might be for ever after 
closed on me.*' 

When this thought crossed Xavier's mind, it was fol- 
lowed by the dreadful reflection that such a mischance 
would be a total banishment from the presence of his 
lovely Helen, and he hastily added : . 

" I thank you, Carral, for your judicious advice, if so 
I may term it ; it has made me decide not to gamble." 

*' Oh ! just as you please," said Carral, scarcely able 
to dissemble his disappointment; ^ I was about to pro- 
pose an expedient, however, when you interrupted me." 

Xavier made no reply; his momentary desire had 
almost lost its power. Just at that moment, however, 
and as if some evil spirit had determined to revive that 
desire, M. Alfred Lefebvre des Vallees walked by, arm 
in arm with the Commander de Keramblas, to whom, 
for the twentieth time, perhaps, he was relating the great 
event of the evening. 
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" Believe mt if you will, Keramblas,'^ said he, " that 
lucky rascal> Woger de Pwesme ; you know Woger de 
Pwesme ? Well, he has won ten thousand louis from 
Sidney Stivum, the English Secretary, ^pon honaw P^ 

" What expedient were you about to propose, Carral?" 
asked Xavier, with affected indifference. 

" Oh ! it is of no consequence, since you have resolved 
not to play,'^ answered Carral, carelessly. 

" No, that's true but — but 1 would like to 

hear it, nevertheless.^' 

" Poor fool !'' thought the mulatto, drawing Xavier 
aside, with an air of mysterious confidence. 

" Xavier,'' said he, in tones that only reached the 
youth's ears ; ^' Xavier, I am a gambler ; a gambler — do 
you hear ? and I do not wish you to know the dark and 
terrible passions that fill a gambler's breast." 

Carral spoke the truth when he said he was a gambler; 
the earnestness with which he made the confession was 
too real to l^e doubted. 

^'But you shall play once, Xavier," continued he, 
*^ only once ; for one always wins the first time. Do 
not interrupt me, nor shrug your shoulders; what I say 
is true : we always win the first time. Listen ! You 
shall not make your first essay in such a saloon as this ; 
you shall not even go to a public-house, where you 
may be seen by some scandalmonger. I know a place 
where certain persons assemble clandestinely." 

" A private hell !" muttered Xavier, with an expres- 
sion of disgust. 

" What matters a name ? The place I allude to is 
visited by high personages, who agree beforehand, 
however, not to recognise one another when they 
meet there." 

" I'll never^' — began Xavier. 

He was interrupted by an exclamation from M. 
Alfred Lefebvre des Vallees, followed by these se- 
ductive words: — "'Pon honaw! he really won ten 
thousand louis !" 

^^ I'll go/' cried Xavier; ^^ I'll go to-morrow." 
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" Yes, yes ; we will go together," returned the mu- 
latto, while he turned away his head to hide an involun- 
tary smile of triumph. 

During the last half hour, the guests in the various 
apartments of Rombrye Hotel had gradually diminished 
in number, and Xavier and Carral, now their dialogue 
had reached a conclusion satisfactory to both, were 
about to follow the example of the others, when the 
Marquis de Rombrye approached the young orphan, 
and took his hand. 

"We shall start for the country some time this 
week,'' said he, " to enjoy the few fine days that Pro- 
vidence kindly grants us at this season of the year ; I 
hope, my young friend, that you will visit us during 
our absence from Paris.'' 

This invitation, given almost by chance, and accepted 
without forethought or hesitation, was doomed to play 
an important part on Xavier's destiny, as subsequent 
events will show. 

The first faint streaks of daylight were stealing up 
into the eastern sky, when Xavier and his friend 
descended to the street. An almost incredible num- 
ber of brilliant equipages were drawn out in long lines 
against the houses on either side, and the horses im- 
patiently pawed the ground and champed their bits, 
while their drivers, or those among them who were not 
soundly sleeping on their coach-boxes, were busily em- 
ployed in protecting themselves and their brute com- 
panions from the chill morning air. 

The Hotel de Rombrye no longer bore the joyous 
appearance which we endeavoured to describe a short 
time ago. The vast pile now towered black and sombre 
towards the grayish-white firmament. Approaching 
day had robbed its lights of more than half their 
brilliancy ; their weakened rays looked like livid streaks 
onthe thick curtains that hung inside of the high case- 
ments. The dames who incessantly descended the 
outside steps, carefully buried their faces in their hoods 
and mantles, to shut out the light, which imparted ^ 
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ghastly greenish hue to fiices that were as haggard now 
as they had lately been blooming, and hurriedly reached 
their carriages, while horses^ hoofs beat the pavements, 
wheels rumbled, and drowsy footmen, with the empha- 
sis peculiar to their kind, announced the equipages, and 
shouted forth the titles of their masters. 

Carral and Xayier^ after a weary search of some 
minutes, at length found a hackney coach which jolted 
them to their residence in the Place Saint Germain dea 
Pres. 

^' We will go to morrow, eh ?'' asked the mulatto^ 
getting into bed. 

** Yes, to-morrow,*' answered Xavier. 



CHAPTER VII. 



RUB SBBTANDONI. 

It was after twelre o'clock when our two friends 
awoke on the following morning. Carral hastily leaped 
from bed, and immediately began to dress himself. 
Xavier evinced no such precipitation; his sleep had 
been heavy and unreireshing; more than once had his 
dreams carried him back to the soiree at the Hotel de 
Rombrye, and placed him side by side with Helen; 
but each time had the meaningless countenance of M. 
Alfred Lefebvre des Vallees placed itself between 
the fair young creature and himself, and each time had 
that meaningless countenance opened its admirably 
furnished mouth to utter these fascinating words: — 
** Ten thousand louis, 'pon honaw I" 

Nevertheless, Xavier, while dressing himself* still 
hesitated. The idea of visiting a gaming-house, a hell, 
awoke within him an instinctive and almost invincible 
disgust. On the other hand, he remembered the words 
which Carral had spoken the preceding night : ^^ We 
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alveays win the the first time P and they sharpened, or 
rather, strengthened his caprice. 

" I will only go once !" said he to himself, internally 
pleading the cause of desire against conscience. '^We 
certainly ought to know and see everything in this 
world !" 

With this he entered his friend's chamber, and found 
him seated at his scrutoire, writing. 

'^111 be at your disposal in an instant, my dear 
Xavier,'* cried Carral, making a movement, which plainly 
indicated that he did not wish his friend to see what 
he was writing. ^^ We all have our little secrets,^ con- 
tinued he, as Xavier returned to his own apartments, 
" therefore you must excuse me.'* 

Carral with three or four dashes of the pen, finished 
his letter. After it was folded and superscribed, he 
opened the window, and beckoned to the Auvergnese, 
a public messenger, who stood at the corner. 

The old Black Mendicant was at his post, beside the 
church-door, leaning on his long staff. At the sound 
of the opening casement, he raised his eyes towards the 
balcony, but lowered them immediately, and with evi- 
dent indifference, so soon as he perceived Carral. 

" Deliver this note. It is directed,^' said the mulatto 
to the Auvergnese, who now^ stood under the balcony. 

The messenger caught the folded paper in his cap ; 
but, instead of starting on his errand, seated himself 
on one of the street-door steps. 

" What the devil are you about ?'* asked Carral, im- 
patiently. 

The simple mountaineer returned no answer, but with 
praiseworthy earnestness, and in a loud tone of voice 
began to spell the words that were written on the back 
of the note : — 

'^ To Monsieur — Monsieur the '' — 

*^ Hush! hush P' cried the mulatto. 

The Mendicant, who had hitherto been completely 
listless, now lent his attention to what was going for- 
ward, arid listened to every word. 
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'*The Com — mis— Commissary/* laboriously con- 
tinued the Auvergnese. 

The balcony ran from one side to the other of the 
narrow front, and through Xavier's half-opened case- 
ment, the young man might be seen, standing before 
his mirror, adjusting his clothes. Carral cast an anxious 
glance into his friend^s apartment. 

" Hush ! I say,^' again cried he, in a smothered tone 
of voice ; ^' I command thee not to read that address 
aloud !" 

The Auvergnese, however, apparently completely ab- 
sorbed by his extremely difficult task — which we can 
only compare to the labour of some archivist, learned in 
the art of deciphering ancient writing — paid no attention 
to this prohibition, but continued : " Of — Po — lice/* 

^^ Wretch !'' growled Carral, furiously. 

Xavier approached the window. 

" Who is the object of such a strong invective, 
Carral ?" asked he, carelessly. 

" No one, no one, I assure you,** stammered the 
mulatto, somewhat disconcerted. 

*^ Of — Saint — Sulpice — Section,^^ quietly and slowly 
finished the messenger, who now left his seat, and took 
oflF his cap. " All right, sir,** said he, addressing Carral^ 
" I know all about it now, sir. Wait for an answer, sir ?'* 

" No," replied Don Juan, ^' begone.** 

The Auvergnese hastily turned the corner of the 
church. 

" To the Commissary of Police, of Saint Sulpice 
Section !" said the Black Mendicant to himself. " What 
can it mean ? PU watch this man.*^ 

The public messenger had hardly disappeared, when 
Carral seemed to recover all his serenity. 

" Well,'' said he, gaily, " shall we go and tempt Dame 
Fortune ?" 

" Not to-day,'* returned Xavier. 

"What, draw back, friend Xavier ? That's not fair." 

" I don't know why, but I can hardly bring myself to 
it. The fact is, we are at the beginning of the month, 
and I have no monev.** 
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'' No matter ;'* cried Carral^ " I will lend you some.^' 
As he said this^ his foot touched a small package that 
lay on the floor of the balcony^ and he stooped and 
picked it up, 

** Behold !" continued the mulatto^ " the beneficent 
fairy who presides over your destinies. Oh! romantic 
orphan^ she has passed this way very recently ; you have 
no need to borrow. Here is the mysterious offering, 
and it comes just in time.*' 

Xavier took the package, opened it, and found that it 
contained the usual sum, fifteen louis. 
"The fates decree it/' muttered he ; *^let us go." 
Carral made no effort to hide his joy, for he knew 
that his companion, even if he noticed it, would not 
attribute it to its right cause. 

When the two friends stepped into the street, the 
Mendicant, as usual, extended his hand towards Xavier, 
who heeded him not, however, so completely was he 
wrapped in his own reflections and anticipations. 

" Where is this place ?*' was the youth's question to 
Carral. 

" Behind the church of Saint Sulpice, in the rue Ser- 
vandoni,'' answered the mulatto. 

Meanwhile, the aged Mendicant had allowed his head 
to droop upon his breast with a dejected and mournful air. 
*' This is the first time that he has ever refused to give 
me alms,'* murmured the negro ; " that man will cer- 
tainly pervert his innocent heart. But what connexion 
can there be between that letter and the words which I 
have just overheard, * behind the church of Saint Sul- 
pice ?' I know not yet, but I fear.'* 

After a moment's hesitation, the old man followed the 
two friends, but they were some distance ahead of him, 
and he only caught a glimpse of them, as they were 
turning the corner of Saint Germain market. His 
heavily studded shoes impeded his progress; and he 
stopped an instant, took them ofi^, and then started off" 
again with renewed vigour and speed. Just as he turned 
into the rue Servandoni the two young men entered 
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through a low door-way^ and disappeared from his sight. 
The Black Mendicant advanced, nevertheless^ and did 
Bot halt until he reached the very door-way through 
which those whom he had followed had entered. This 
door opened on a narrow and tortuous alley, which led 
to a circular stairway, whose first steps were just visible 
from the street. At first sight the house itself appeared 
to be uninhabited. The five windows that opened on 
the street were carefully closed, and the shutters, whose 
blinds were turned upside down, that is to say, inclined 
towards the interior, formed a green barrier through 
which no inquisitive glance could penetrate. Each one 
of the three stories of the house was protected in the 
same manner. While every thing indicative of life and 
movement was perceptible in and about the neighbouring 
houses, this one was still and deathlike, reminding one 
of a large tombstone planted in the midst of a frequented 
thoroughfare. 

Notwithstanding this outward appearance of desola- 
tion, there were but few moments either through the 
day or night when one or more persons might not be 
seen, stealing through the alley which led to tibe circular 
stairway. The greater part of the new-comers, before 
they entered, would cast anxious glances both up and 
down the street, then plunge into the alley, as if they 
were afraid or ashamed. 

The Black Mendicant was but imperfectly acquainted 
with the ramifications of Parisian civilization^ but his 
very ignorance made him all the more suspicious. All 
that he had seen and heard since his arrival in France, 
had certainly awakened surprise in his simple heart, and 
at the same time had excited fear, not for himself, but 
for a loved bein^ to whom he had sworn to devote his 
whole life. As his glimpses at society were only caught 
at long intervals, and from a low station, his imagination 
rather exaggerated than diminished its perilous mysteries. 

Without being able to account for the motive of his 
dread, he suspected that there was a danger hid within 
the silent walls of that strange house, and be resolved 
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to visit and watch. With this intent^ as well as to take 
breath after his precipitate chase, he rested himself 
against a post that was close at hand. Ere long his 
apprehensions were strengthened by numberless circum- 
stances^ which at any other time would hardly have 
attracted his attention. At times the blinds of the 
upper story would be slightly raised, and allow either a 
burst of laughter, or a curse to escape from within, 
preceded or followed by a metallic ring, such as might 
be made by casting a handful of c'oin upon a table. 

Again, a liveried servant would descend and beckon 
to one of the coach-drivers stationed at the corner of 
the street. At this signal, not only would the hackney- 
coach approach the door-way, but also a host of 
beggars, who^ with good cause no doubt, would forsake 
their posts at the lateral door of the church of Saint 
Sulpice. After this a man would issue from the mys- 
terious building, either with head erect, or eyes 
gloomily cast earthwards — ^with a smile on his lips, or 
venting curses— cheeks burning with joyous excitement, 
or pallid with impotent rage and despair. When the 
marks of contentment were discernible in the one who 
came forth, the beggars would crowd around the hack- 
ney-coach, and clamour for alms, with as much bold 
pertinacity as if they were exacting a tribute ; if, on 
the contrary, he wore the signs of dejection, they 
would retire, shrugging their shoulders wiCh pitiless 
disdain. Such sights naturally excited the surprise of 
the old negro, and made him murmur ^ '^ What can 
this mean?" 

About an hour after the Black Mendicant had 
taken up his stand in front of the strange edifice, 
Carral appeared at the alley-door. So soon as he per- 
ceived the old negro he made a movement of displea- 
sure, and seemed to hesitate, but he soon after 
resolutely crossed the threshold, and descended the 
street with rapid strides. Xavier^ of course, was left 
alone within. The aged Mendicant now felt as uneasy 
as if the fever-fire raged within him; for a horrid 
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thought fixed itself upon his mind^ and put to flight all 
uncertainty. The men who issued from the building, 
some cast down with despair, others half mad with 
joy, the sneers of the beggars when the former ap- 
peared, and their insolent exactions when the latter 
came forth — the timorous caution of those who entered, 
the appearance of the house itself, all those were indi- 
cations too strong to admit of half a doubt — he stood 
in front of a gambling-house, a hell ! 

" But why did Carral desert his friend ? What was 
the object of the letter sent to the Commissary of the 
Police ? There was certainly some snare hid under 
all this." 

With such reflections as these did the old negro 
leave the post against which he had been leaning, and 
advance towards the low door- way. 

'^ I must see him !" muttered he : "I must speak to 
him !" 

As he was about to go in, he espied three men 
clothed in black, who turned the corner of the street 
and hastily approached the mysterious house. He., 
stood aside, and a moment after the three men in black 
entered the alley. Instead of ascending the stairs, 
however, the three men remained at the entrance of the 
passage, until a squad of civic guards, or policemen, 
appeared ^t the further end of the Rue S3rvandoni. 
Then, and as if he had only awaited the arrival of this 
reinforcement, the one who seemed to be their chief 
drew from his pocket a white scarf, which he bound 
around his waist, over his clothes. This was the badge 
of office. 

'* Now, gentlemen,'* said the Commissary of Police, 
" let us go up/' 

The Black Mendicant had observed and heard all. 

" I see through it all now !'* cried he, pressing his 
brow with both his hands. "That letter ! yes, that in- 
fernal letter ! They wish to ruin him ; and I, poor old 
beggar that I am, cannot save him.'' 

This is what had taken place in the interior of the 
mysterious house within the last hour. 
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When Xavier and Carral, after having ascended the 
winding stairs, knocked at the door on the first story^ 
a valet opened it, and politely requested to be informed 
of what they wished. It was Carral who answered, and 
quickly made himself known. Thereupon the servant 
opened a second door, and introduced the two friends 
into a large saloon brilliantly illuminated with wax 
candles, although it was mid-day. 

In the centre of this saloon stood a large oblong 
table, at which a croupier or dealer was dealing for trente- 
et-quarantey surrounded by a triple row of players. 
Not a head was turned to look at Carral and his young 
friend when they entered. All the players were so 
deeply absorbed by the constantly varying chances of 
the game, that it would have required the fall of the 
ceiling or the entrance of a Commissary of Police, to 
divert their attention from the fascinating amusement. 
There was one person, however, who instantly noticed 
the new-comers, and advanced to meet them. His 
lean, lank, angular body, and low forehead, plainly told 
his calling. He was the owner of the establishment. 
He bowed to Carral with the familiarity of an old 
acquaintance. 

" How d'ye do V^ said he. " Is this gentleman a 
good bird,'' continued he, in a whisper to Carral, and 
winking his snake-like eyes at Xavier. 

" This gentleman is my friend," answered the mulatto. 

*^ Delighted to make the acquaintance of the gentle- 
man," resxmied the master of the house, honouring the 
youth with a professional glance and smile, which were 
entirely meaningless, for the latter, however. **My 
establishment is much at your service, sir. In this room 
we have the trente-eUquarante ; in the one at your right 
ecarte ; the one at your left, bouillotte (a French game, 
resembling bluff,) On the second floor you will find 
roulette and whist tables. Games to suit all tastes, as 
as you perceive ! As to the third story — ^" 

^^ You have given us enough of details, M. Montet/' 
interrupted Carral. 

(6) o 
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^^ Ho, ho !^' cried M. Mpntet, with a cynical smile ; 
'' the gentleman is not an amateur of the sort of thing 
that we have in the third story, it seems V^ 

Carral impatiently^motionea him to be silent. 

^^ Very weU, very well V^ grumbled M. Montet, turn- 
ing away. ^^ Ifs all the same to me whether you lose 
your money in the first, second, or third floor ; it is quite 
as sure not to go out of the house, if staked in either 
story.^^ 

Xavier, during this conversation, had felt a strange 
pressure about his heart, and his eyes had wandered 
around the table, reviewing the countenances of all the 
players, without finding one on which they could dwell 
wiUi any other feeUng than disgust. A repugnant and uni- 
form avidity animated every visage, whUe every eye was 
riveted on the hands of the banker. The greater part 
of those who surrounded the table, covered with green 
cloth, were meanly clothed ; their linen, wherever it 
was visible through some buttonless vest or neglected 
lent, was soiled and ragged ; and yet the majority of 
them were staking, and winning or losing heaps of gold ! 
Here and there, mingling famiUarly witifi the gamblers, 
were to be seen several women, bold in their mien and 
gaudy in their attire. They belonged, no doubt, to that 
part of M. Montet^s establishment which he was about 
to describe as his third story, when Carral bade him to 
be silent. 

** We did not come here to observe, my dear Xavier,*' 
said Carral, noticing his friend's abstraction. '^ In fact, 
there is nothing very pleasant for contemplation in such 

{laces as these. But that matters little. Do you know 
ow to play whist ?'' 
** No,'' innocently answered Xavier. 
"Ecarte?" 
'' A Uttle.'^ 

^^ That's not enough for this place. Are you 
acquainted with bouillotte ? 
''StiUless." 
^^ Then we have to choose between roulette md treate* 

•HxuureiDteb Which do you prefer P 
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^^ I am as ignorant of the one as I am of the other.^^ 

*^ Ignorance is no obstacle to either my dear. Roulette 
and trente-et-quarante are equally estimable games^ both 
invented for the especial benefit and use of such simple 
and uninitiated creatures as yourself. In fact, you have 
no need to play for yourself — the banker will relieve 
you of that responsibility. Come, nowy speak your 
wishes, or rather, follow your inspirations.^' 

Xavier'sreal wish was to withdraw on the instant; 
but having advanced thus far, he was ashamed to con- 
fess it; and in this respect he was like the nine-tenths 
of innocent young men who enter the haunts of vice and 
crime for the first time. Curiosity leads them to the 
den whence virtue bids them fly ; but shame, or rather 
the fear of the ridicule of their companions chains them 
to the spot, until they taste,and at length become familiar 
with debasing pleasures or destructive vices* 

"Well, let it be roulette,^' said Xavier, after a 
moment^s hesitation. 

Carral took his arm and they both ascended to the 
second story, whither M. Montet had preceded them. 

" The gentleman wishes to try his hand at roulette^ 
ehP said the master of the boose obsequiously; "I 
have the honour to wish him good luck.'' 

The saloon on the second floor was the exact counter- 
part of the one below, with the exception, that in the 
middle of the table covered with green cloth and 
surrounded by gamblers, was a sort of wooden basin, 
whose borders were divided into small compartments, 
alternately painted red and black, and each one num« 
bered. The basin moved upon an axis that was fitted 
into the table, and a small handle, with a brass knob, 
which stood up in its centre, served to give it a rotatory 
motion. The green cloth in the neighbourhood of the 
basin was eovered with small red and black squares, 
numbered from 1 to 36, to correspond with the num- 
bers and colours on the borders of the machine* 

^^Hepe'a the roulette tables'' said Carral; ^4et us 
pUy.« 
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Saying this^ he drew Xavier towards the table^ and 
almost pushed him into a seat which had just been 
vacated by a poor creature who had been ruined within 
the last hour by the hellish piece of mechanism. Xavier 
seated himself and looked on. At first he was totally 
unable to understand the game^ and CarraFs explana- 
tions only served to augment his confusion. The basin 
was set in motion, and a small ball, dexterously pro- 
pelled by the croupier on the outer rim of the machine, 
moved in a contrary direction, until it fell into one of 
the compartments ; then the banker cried, with a sleepy, 
monotonous tone of voice, and a language only known 
to adepts; ^^ RouffCy impair et manque — Red, odd and 
misses;" or else *^Noir,pair et passe-'-Blskck, even and 
hits." 

Then one of the bankers, with the aid of a handsome 
little rake, scraped together and drew in the money of 
the losers, while another, with almost incredible skill, 
pitched five-franc pieces, or golden louis, to the winners. 

Afber Xavier had watched these proceedings about 
ten minutes, he drew forth his purse and took two louis 
out of it. 

*^ Where shall I put these ?" asked he, turning towards 
Carral, who had been standing behind him ever since 
he had taken his seat at the table. 

*' Follow your inspirations, my dear fellow — follow 
your inspirations," answered the mulatto, emphatically ; 
** put them wherever you please." 

Xavier threw his stake upon the table — it fell upon 
the square numbered 23. 

Le jeu est fait / Rein ne va plus /" cried the banker. 

The game is made ! No more bets taken V^ 

The basin and the small ball, propelled in contrary 
directions, began to turn with fascinating rapidity. 
After performing numberless revolutions, during which 
the players were as silent as so many dead bodies, the 
ball oscillated between two of the compartments ; rolled 
into one and came out again; roUed into another, out of 
which it capriciously staggered into a third, where it defi- 
nitively reoMUied. 
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^^VingMroiSf rouges impair et manque l'^ cried the 
automatical voice of the banker. 

*^ You have won V^ exclaimed Carral, with astonish- 
ment. You have staked like a madman ; but so much 
the better ! — Continue.*' 

The banker, with that adroitness which we have 
already noticed, threw thirty-six louis beside the sum 
which Xavier had staked. 

It is quite certain that the youth had not yet com- 
pletely penetrated the mysteries in which he was parti- 
cipating; but it is also very certain that he was- greatly 
excited by his sudden gain. He drew his chair closer 
to the table, upon which he planted both his elbows, 
and, as if possessed of that demon which always hovers 
over the gaming-table, he gave his whole soul up to its 
allurements. When Carrsu noticed the effect produced 
by his friend's good fortune, he stealthily left the place. 

Xavier was so deeply wrapped in his employment, 
that he did not notice the departure of his companion. 
He played with that passionate earnestness which almost 
approaches frenzy. Forgetful of his inexperience, he 
ventured stakes on the most hazardous chances, and 
Dame Fortune seemed disposed to encourage his bold- 
ness by crowning it with success. In little more than 
half an hour he had a large heap of gold and bank bills 
before him. 

The other gamblers cast covetous glances at his 
treasure, and envious ones at its owner ; and M. Montet 
himself watched his bets^ and their results, with un- 
disguised interest. The croupiers — those insensible 
machines, who serve as the interpreters of chance, 
without ever feeling its variations — were the only ones 
who appeared not to notice the youth's singular good 
fortune, while they complied with their duties at the 
table with their usual indifference. 

Xavier had lost all self-possession — his face was fire- 
red — his eyes seemed ready to start from their sockets ; 
and, in proportion to the increase of his treasure, a 
feverish delirium stole upon him. 
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**Ibet all this!— all at once!'' at length cried he, 
pushing forward his immense gains, amounting nearly 
to thirty thousand firancs. 

The banker cast an inquiring glance at M. Mdntet, to 
know whether the bet should be taken, to which the 
master of the house returned an affirmative sign. The 
other gamblers withdrew their stakes, and each one 
anxiously bent over the table to mark the result of this 
bold stroke. The croupier listlessly set the roulette 
machine in motion. 

Just at this moment M. Montet cast a sidelong glance 
at the entrance, and at the same time tried to smother 
an exclamation of surprise and terror, which caused some 
of the gamblers to look in the same direction, and make 
the same cry, while a simultaneous shudder similar to 
that produced by an electrical machine, ran through the 
throng surrounding the table. Xavier alone continued 
to watch the movement of the roulette — his senses ap- 
peared to be entirely absorbed by the game, for he 
neither heard the outcry of dismay, nor saw that which 
gave it birth. 

As we have already said, it required nothing less than 
an extraordinary occurrence to distract the attention of 
gamblers from their occupations : the fall of a ceiling, 
for instance, or the apparition of the Commissary of 
Police. One of these two catastrophes had happened : 
the man clothed in black, with the white scarf bound 
round his waist, stood at the door that opened on the 

stairway. 

At the sight of the Commissary, the viUanous coun- 
tenance of M. Montet assumed a contrite exjpression, 
which would have certainly excited the mirth of any un- 
interested observer. . ^ ^ . , j , 

^« Oh ! I am a rumed man," muttered he, m most dole- 

The gamblers made a movement towards the door, as 
if they wished to escape ; but the officer of justice pre- 
vented their departure. At this moment of aflfright and 
general silence, the roulette machine completed its last 
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revolution ttnd stopped. The little ball rolled into one 
of the compartments. 

^* IVe won ! IVe won !'* exclaimed Xavier, alinbst 
mad with delight; and^ as the banker remained motipn- 
less, he continued impatiently — ^*' Well ! Why dp you 
hesitate ? Pay me !" 

These words aggravated, so to speak, the flagranti 
delicto. The spectators looked on with fear and asto- 
nishment written in terrible [characters on their haggard 
countenances, and the Commissary of Police advanced 
towards the table. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



COMING OUT OF A HELL. 



" Gentlemen,** said the officer of justice, " I advise 
you to be prudent. I have already complied with my 
duty below stairs. The least opposition on your part 
would only make your situation more serious, as there 
is a detachment of the Civic Guard stationed at the 
door.*' 

Xavier turned towards the speaker, astonished and 
almost stupified. As he was entirely ignorant that tht 
law could either punish or reprove him for his recent 
actions, he thought that in the words which he had just 
heard, and which he had but partially understood, there 
was but little reason for such universal consternation as 
he now, for the first time, noticed. 

" Why am I not paid ?" again asked he, mechanically 
counting the money which he had upon the table. 

^' All that money is confiscated, sir: do not touch it," 
imperiously said the Commissary of Police. 

** But it belongs to me !*' began Xavier. 

^' Hush !** cried several of the gamblers at once. 

"Gentlemen,** resumed the officer, "you will have 
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the goodness to give me your names and residenceSi 
that you may be summoned by the King's Attorney, 
when he needs you/' 

"The King's Attorney!" repeated Xavier; "what 
business has he with us ?" 

" Hush !" again cried a number of the players, who, 
with a perfect knowledge of their situation, knew that it 
would be to their advantage to make a show of submis- 
sion, especially as that was their only alternative. 

M. Montet, the owner of the gambling establish- 
ment, was the first to inscribe his name on the memo- 
randum-book of the magistrate, and as he did so, he 
heaved a melancholy sigh which was heard all over the 
room. The gamblers, one by one, followed this example, 
and, as may be supposed, they all had had too much 
experience in like affairs, to give other than false names 
or imaginary residences. Each 'one was permitted to 
retire, after having complied with this very useful re- 
quisition. Meanwhile, Xavier had time to look about 
the room for Carral, whom he now missed for the first 
time ; he was somewhat surprised not to find him. 

"He has escaped, no doubt," thought the kind- 
hearted youth ; ^^ so much the better." 

** It's your turn, sir," said the Commissary, approach- 
ing Xavier with book in hand. 

The young man, influenced no doubt by the example 
of those who had so readily complied with the officer's 
exaction, wrote his name under the others. As this was 
the only real name in the whole list, perhaps, the Com- 
missary, who was a sagacious and keen observer, doubted 
its authenticity immediately. 

" Xavier !" grumbled he, glancing at the book ; " I 
never knew such a surname as Xavier ! Have you no 
other surname than Xavier, sir ? 

Saying this, he cast a glance towards the master, who 
answered it with a knowing wink; but whether that 
wink was the effect of malice, or the natural conse- 
quences of habit, we are totally unable to say. 

"Sir," answered the youth briefly and harshly, "I am 
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entirely ignorant of what the result of this may be to 
me. I unhesitatingly acceded to your request, because 
the scarf you wear plainly indicates your office ; but 
that scarf, sir, has never yet given its wearer the right 
either to be insolent or insulting ! I have done as much 
as any of the others who were in this room ; therefore, 
allow me to pass, if you please.*' 

" Oh ! treat Monsieur the Commissary of Police in 
such a mani^r !" muttered M. Montet, with assumed 
compunction. 

*^ You speak in very high tones, young man,'* said the 
officer. "You are wrong, very wrong! I find you 
here, in an infamous house, in a clandestine gambling 
place.*' 

'•How unjustly he abuses my establishment!" 
thought M. Montet. 

" I find you at the roulette-table," continued the 
Commissary ; " the only money staked at the game is 
yours, by your own iadmission ! The case is a very bad 
one, and all bad cases are deniable. Therefore, to 
escape the just prosecution of the law, you give me a 
name — " 

"Which is my own, sir !" interrupted Xavier. 

"Possibly ; in fact, it may be your right name ; but 
I doubt it, and, in the exercise of my legal functions, 1 
summon you to follow me to the office of the King^s 
Attorney!" 

^^ Stuck !" was the professional exclamation which 
escaped from the lips of M. Montet, while that gentle- 
man was rubbing his hands together with evident satis- 
faction. 

*'As to you, sir," resumed the officer, turning toward 
the last-named individual, " you may keep yourself in 
readiness to appear before the same person, as you will 
be required to do so at very short notice." 

" The King's Attorney and I are old acquaintances," 
answered the master of the gaming-house. 

The name of the King's Attorney had driven the 
ruddy hue from Xavier's cheek, and put to flight the 
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feverish excitement which had fastened itself upon him 
when he first began to play, and had gone on increasing 
up to the time when he made his last large stake. He 
now had a vague apprehension of the consequences of 
this unfortunate incident ; but, strong in the conscious- 
ness of his honesty, and sufficiently familiar with the 
code to know that his presence in a suspicious place 
could not be charged against him as a crime, he was far 
from foreseeing the fatal blow with which he was 
threatened. Mde. de Rombrye had foreseen it, how- 
ever. The reader, we are satisfied, has too good an 
opinion of the acumen of that charming woman to 
suppose, for an instant, that she merely wished to play 
an ugly tricky as it is called, on the lover of her step- 
daughter. No ; her aim and desire was to ruin him, 
that is to say, to dishonour, to disgrace, to attaint him, 
so that he might never after dare to raise his head. 
Her plan had been as skilfully conceived as it was 
rapidly executed. Thus far it had prospered as well as 
could be wished by the most accomplished fiend, and 
poor Xavier was far from being at the end of his troubles. 

The Commissary of Police preceded the young man 
down the stairs, while M. Montet, making the most of 
his misfortune, congratulated himself on the lucky chance 
which had kept the officers of justice from visiting his 
third story. 

When Xavier and his companions reached the narrow 
alley at whose extremity was the low door-way, the 
Black Mendicant, stood close beside that door-way, 
waiting. Within the last half hour he had seen the 
gamblers leave the hell in squads. Xavier was the only 
one who had not yet come forth. 

*^ I hope, sir/* said the young man to the Commissary 
of Police, when they reached the street ; " I hope that 
you will not make me uselessly endure the shame of an 
escort V^ 

" We will go alone, sir,'' answered the functionary ; 
" these two gentlemen will follow us." 

Saying this he pointed at the other two men in black, 
his secretary and his clerk, who were at hand. 
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Xa?ier3 overwhelmed with shame, and almost believ- 
ing that his misadventure was written in flaming cha- 
racters on his brow^ hiirriedly set off with his compa- 
nions in the direction of the palace of justice. 

The Black Mendicant followed after, a short distance 
behind. 

'^ A prisoner P* muttered the old negro, with despair, 
racking his brain to conjecture the motive which had 
induced the mulatto to plunge his young friend into 
such a perfidious snare. 

The aged Mendicant was less likely to have any 
idea of the consequences of this arrest than Xavier, 
and his ignorance, instead of quieting his fears, gave 
them additional strength. The only thing that he really 
understood in this matter was the intervention of the 
police, and he was well aware that the police only 
stretches forth its powerful hand either to prevent a 
crime or arrest its author. He felt perfectly satisfied in 
his own mind and heart that Xavier was innocent, 
whatsoever might be the charge brought against him ; 
but his better judgment taught him that the young 
man's presence in a house of bad repute and suspicious 
character would be a strong circumstance against him. 
Moreover, Xavier was alone in the world, and the 
Mendicant had had sufficient experience through life to 
know that one who has neither protector, nor influence, 
is not as easily absolved as one who has both of those 
worldly blessings. 

So soon as they reached the palace of justice, the Com- 
missary of Police and his prisoner were ushered into the 
private room, or more properly, the office of the King's 
Attorney. The Commissary immediately made his report 
and withdrew. 

In 1816, when the monopoly of gambling was pub- 
licly leased out, or rather, when gaming-houses were 
licensed, clandestine gaming-places then were, even 
more so than at the present time, disgraceful and 
dangerous resorts. The authorities were sedulous in 
their efforts to destroy them, and those that succeeded 
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in eluding this kind of inquisitorial vigilance, were only 
frequented by the lowest class of gamblers and sharpers. 

Hence the circumstance of having been arrested in 
a secret gaming-house could not fail of being an aggra- 
vating one in the eyes of all magistrates. In addition 
to this, Xavier was charged in the Commissary^s report 
with an attempt to conceal his real name, and with 
having been detected in the very act of staking an 
enormous sum of money. 

After the King's Attorney had received the deposition 
of the Commissary of Police, he fixed a scrutinising and 
severe glance on the young prisoner. 

"Your name is Xavier, sir, is it not?" asked the 
magistrate. 

" Yes, sir,'' answered the youth. 

" Have you no other name ?" 

" No other, sir." 

^* What is your profession ?" 

" I have none," stammered the poor young man, for 
the first time catching a partial glimpse of the abyss 
that was yawning at his feet, or, in plainer language, 
beginning to appreciate the seriousness of his position. 

^^ You have no profession !" slowly repeated the 
King's Attorney, as if he were weighing each word. 
" What are your means of subsistence, then ?" 

Xavier, since the beginning of his examination, had 
expected this terrible question — terrible because he 
could not answer it, and his courage almost abandoned 
him when he at length heard the frightful words. He 
nevertheless made an eflFort, and exclaimed — 

^^ Such questions, sir, are only put to criminals ?" 

"Am I to understand that this is your answer?" 
coldly asked the magistrate. 

"In Heaven's name, sir, do not exact any other!" 
cried the distressed youth. "There are things which, 
when told, seem fabulous, and which are real, neverthe- 
less ; there are strange, almost incredible circumstances 
in the life of every man." 

*^ It is the attrilDute of justice to verify everything," 
observed the King's Attorney, with emphasis. 
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Will justice be able to verify that which I have 
vainly sought to unravel all my life ? Indeed^ sir, I 
hardly dare tell you" 

The magistrate took out his watch. 

^^ I have but little time to spare, sir," said he, after 
consulting the time -piece. 

" Hear me, then," cried Xavier ; ^^ and God grant that 
you may believe me \" 

With this he related, in brief and energetic terms, the 
strange manner in which he received his mysterious 
monthly allowance. As he proceeded in his narrative 
his usually grave auditor smiled incredulously. 

" What you have just stated is not altogether impos- 
sible, young man," said the King's Attorney, with cold 
raillery, at the conclusion of Xavier^s story ; " it is highly 
improbable, though." 

** It's the truth, sir, I solemnly swear it is !'* 

" Is there any person who can prove what you have 
saiQ f 

^* I have one friend only to whom I have imparted 
these circumstances.^'' 

" His name ?" 

^* Don Juan de Carral." 

"That is the name of a foreigner," observed the 
magistrate ; *^ has he any profession ?" 

Xavier hesitated an instant, for he was well aware that 
each one of his answers bore the stamp of evident un- 
likelihood. 

"I really do not know, sir," was his tardy reply; 
" I have never questioned my friend on that head." 

" Ah !" exclaimed the King's Attorney ; " the only man 
to whom you have confided such improbabilities is one 
about whose business you have never asked any 
questions. Now, sir," continued he, rising and pushing 
back his chair, " although all your statements may be 
true, I am forced to say that I do not believe them." 

The latter words were uttered with a glacial coldness 
— free from all harshness, however — which satisfied poor 
Xavier that the magistrate considered him guilty of 
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gross falsehood and deception^ and he made an effort to 
speakj while large tears glistened in his eyes. 

*' Sir/' said he. 

'^ Allow me to continue/' interrupted the King's Attor- 
ney. ** You receive, or, more correctly speaking, you 
pretend that you receive, three hundred francs, monthly, 
and with an income of three hundred francs a month 
no man can afford to risk thirty or forty thousand francs 
at one stake." 

" Did I stake such a sum ?'' cried Xavier, to whom 
the events of the morning were as a dream. 

''^Such circumstances, sir, warrant me in the pre- 
sumption that you seek to deceive me; and as your 
presence in an infamous house is, of itself, sufficient 
ground for judicial investigation, I consider it my duty 
to order your arrest, provisionally." 

The magistrate was yet speaking when the office door 
was partiaUy opened, to admit the head and shoulders 
of the Black Mendicant, who stood on the threshold 
anxiously listening. Neither of the occupants of the 
room noticed his intrusion. In fact the King's Attorney 
stood in a position which rendered it impossible for 
him to perceive the aged negro, without turning; and 
Xavier had allowed his head to sink upon his breast, 
with an air of dejection which plainly told that he was 
completely overwhelmed by the dreadful blow which 
had fallen upon him, and which he was totally unable 
to ward off. 

^^ Mercy ! sir, mercy !" murmured the unhappy youth, 
'^ indeed I am innocent. It was the first time — " 

'^ ' The first time,' is an univeral cry, young man ; but 
I must discharge my duty," interrupted the magistrate. 
^' There is no positive charge brought against you, how- 
ever, other than that you have refused to answer the 
legitimate investigations of justice. Hence, it is neces- 
sary to make inquiries about your past life/' 

'* But, how long shall I have to remain in prison, sir ?" 
Wfts the agonised question of the youth* 

^^ Until positiYa iafgnofttiQU U obtsdned ooncenuQS 
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your means and manner of livelihood, or until some 
honourable person is found who will be willing to 
answer for your past and future conduct/' 

Xavier was on the point of uttering the name of the 
Marquis de Rombrye, but his pride would not permit 
him to speak it ; he was ashamed to make known his 
real position to a man who had, until then, treated him 
as an equal. Indeed, he would not have had time to 
pronounce that name. Ere he could have spoken, the 
office-door was violently thrown back, and the Black 
Mendicant strode into the room, and boldly placed him-> 
self in front of the King's Attorney. 

" How were you permitted to enter here ? who are 
you? what do you want?'' asked the magistrate, 
scowling at the intruder. 

^^ Naked feet make but little noise," respectfully 
answered the old negro ; ^^ I am the Black Mendicant, 
and I come hither to rescue this child." 

Xavier cast a look of doubt and surprise at the negro. 

'^I have been standing at yonder door," continued 
the Beggar, ^^ and I have heard all your words. You 
wish to know what are his means of subsistence ; I can 
tell you : you wish some honourable man to answer for 
him ; here am I !" 

As the Black Mendicant said this, he straightened 
himself, and folded his arms across his breast. There 
was something in his noble stature and honest features, 
which bespoke worthy pride, free from all impertinent 
bombast. 

The King's Attorney, on whose lips a sarcastic smile 
had played for an instant, now recovered his customary 
gravity. 

^^ Speak," said he to the negro> reseating himself. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



BON-MAIT-A-MOIN. 



Aft BR a momentary silence, during which the Black 
Mendicant appeared to be collecting his thoughts^ he 
began — "What the boy told you was true/' said he; 
" each month he receives fifteen louis. I throw them on 
his balcony." 

** You V^ exclaimed Xavier ; " oh, then you know.'' 
" We will talk all that over when we shall be alone/' 
interrupted the negro, with a gentle and loving tone of 
voice. "As I have already stated," continued he, 
addressing the magistrate, " I give him each month, 
fifteen golden louis." 

" On whose account ?" asked the officer. 
"My own." The King's Attorney shrugged his 
shoulders, but the Beggar, disregarding that motion of 
doubt, looked boldly and fixedly at him. " On my own 
account, I repeat," continued he. " I have stretched 
forth my hand for a long time ; I am well known, and 
but few pass the black beggar who do not open their 
purses. This youth, himself, has often given me alms, 
for he has a kind and generous heart. If I chose, I 
could give him double the amount he now receives." 
" But why do you give this money to him ?'* 
** Why !" exclaimed the negro, while all his features 
bore an expression of extreme astonishment ; " do you 
ask me why I give him the money ? Would I ever 
have extended my hands to strangers, had it not been 
for him ? Would I ever have become a beggar, but for 
his sake ? No, never !" 

Xavier's countenance was of a ghastly hue. He 
seemed to be a prey to some dreadful reflection, which 
appeared to grow more and more intense at each 
succeeding word which escaped the Mendicant's lips 
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The King's Attorney was visibly surprised and moved — 
the signs of emotion were perceptible on his naturally 
austere physiognomy, at first slight, but gradually 
increasing as the negro progressed. 

" I believe that you speak the truth, good man,'' said 
the magistrate, in gentler tones than he had yet used ; 
** and yet what you have said is strange ; very, very 
strange ! There must be a very powerful motive for 
such rare, such entire devotion/' 

'^ If it had been necessary to do something more diffi- 
cult, I would have done it without hesitation," returned 
the old negro with unaffected simplicity. 

*^ You must love this young man very dearly ?" 

The Mendicant cast at Xavier a glance beaming with 
inexpressible tenderness. 

"Oh, yes, I do love him," cried he passionately; 
"how would it be possible for me not to love him, 

when ^" He stopped and appeared to hesitate. The 

magistrate, deeply affected, spite of all his efforts to 
remain calm, listened attentively, anxiously, while 
Xavier bowed his head, as if he was about to hear his 
death warrant. *^ He is the only being I love in this 
world," resumed the Beggar ; " I love him so tenderly 
that I have hitherto kept him in ignorance of a favour, 
which might have called a blush to his cheek had he 
known its source ; I love him so sincerely that I have 
never called him son — I, who am his father." 

" His father !" repeated the public functionary, almost 
unable to keep back his tears. 

" A negro ! a beggar !" muttered Xavier, covering his 
face with both his hands, and casting himself into a 
seat ; " My God ! my God ! I dreaded this." 

" Blame him not," said the Mendicant to the magis- 
trate, who cast a glance of scorn and pity at the youth ; 
"blame him not; he has the pride of his age. His false 
shame is more powerful at this moment than his grati- 
tude ; but to-morrow, he will beg my pardon." 

" I trust that your hopes may not deceive you, good 
man," answered the King's attorney. "Sir," added 

(7) H 
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he, addressing Xavier^ '^you are free to follow your 
lather/' 

As these words fell upon Xavier's ears^ a violent 
shudder shook his whole frame; his sight was over- 
clouded as by a mist for a few moments, during which 
his heated brain conjured up the lovely form of Helen, 
clothed in the spotless robes which she had worn the 
day before, and pointing with her finger at the Black 
Mendicant soliciting alms at the door of a church — that 
very beggar who had just revealed that he was the 
youth's father! He wfts no longer separated from 
Helen by a simple obstacle, which time or circumstances 
might have smoothed away — but an impassable abyss 
now yawned between the disconsolate boy and the idol 
of his heart. 

These thoughts chased one another through his head^ 
while he arose and staggered towards the office door ; 
but, ere he crossed the threshold, he paused, and 
pressed both his hands on his burning brow. 

"My Father!'' murmured he, **my poor, poor 
father !" 

With this he rushed towards the Mendicant, and 
threw himself into the old man's extended arms, while 
grateful tears relieved his overloaded heart. 

" Thanks ! thanks ! my child !" whispered the negro. 
Then, turning towards the King's Attorney, with eyes 
beaming with joy and pride, he continued — " I told you 
that the boy had a generous heart." 

A little more than half an hour afterwards, Xavier and 
the Black Mendicant, ascended the five flights of stairs 
which led to the meanly-furnished garret-chamber, 
occupied by the latter. The youth was deeply plunged 
in mournful reverie. Often had he, during those 
laborious day-dreams, filled with mad fears and ex- 
aggerated hopes, in which all those who are ignorant of 
the secret of their birth, love to indulge ; often, say we, 
had he harboured the thought that the old negro Men- 
dicant might know something about his parents and 
family ; and, at times, by that strange mental process. 
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which we are at a loss how to characterise, had shuddered 
at the idea that the aged beggar was his own fitther, 
perhaps ! But whenever his troubled imagination had 
conjured up such dreadful suspicions, he had always 
sought to banish them by accusing himself of madness, 
and by laughing at the vagaries of his truant mind. 
Now, alas ! it was no longer a suspicion, nor even a 
vague doubt. The terrible and poignant dread, had 
resolved itself into a truth, whose living attestation was 
at his side. 

It is quite certain that the Marchioness de Rombrye 
had never dreamed of such a catastrophe ; yet, although 
her admirably-concocted plan had been frustrated by 
one of those chances which no one could have foreseen, 
how near did that very failure bring her to the desired 
end! How she would have rejoiced could she have 
scrambled up the steep, narrow stairs of the house in 
the Rue Bourbon-le-Chateau, and have peeped through 
the key-hole into the miserable chamber of the Mendi- 
cant. It is true that there Xavier was free, and shel- 
tered from the disgraceful persecutions which she had 
set on foot. But when one loves the fair daughter of a 
noble race, is it preferable to be a man whose character 
and profession are suspicious in the eyes of justice, or 
to be thQ, acknowledged son of a negro beggar? 

Xavier, himself, was utterly ignorant of the snare 
which the Marchioness had set for him, and he had not 
the slightest suspicion of the interest and desire which 
she had to work his ruin. Helen, alone, engrossed all 
his thoughts, and now that he had found his father, all 
hope was put to flight. Nevertheless the youth's heart 
was in the right place, and his principles were good ; he 
strove to contend with his useless despair, and resolved 
to love and respect the noble-minded man who, with 
silent and sublime devotion, had not made himself 
known until forced to do so by urgent circumstances. 
Along with this resolve came admiration, pity, and 
tenderness for that poor father who had unflinchingly 
given up his own parental joys to secure the happiness 

H 2 
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of his son. So soon as the two had entered the garret- 
chamber, Xavier seized the Mendicant's black and 
muscular hand, and pressed it to his own bosom. 

" Father/' said he, gently, '^ my first feeling was an 
ungrateful one, my first words cowardly ! Will you for- 
give them ?" 

^* Hush !" murmured the old negro, with an expression 
of religious respect ; '^ hush ! child ; do not call me 
father, for in this place he might overhear us !" 

^* Who ?" asked Xavier, in astonishment. 

" He," answered the Beggar ; *'he !" As he said this, 
he extended his hand towards the cluster of arms and 
military equipments suspended near the skylight. 
Xavier's look plainly told that he understood neither 
the word nor the gesture. ^^ He !" continued the black 
man, trembling with emotion, and, after dashing away 
a tear, he added, in tones of exquisite feeling, ^^ Bon-- 
mait-a-mom /" 

A ray of hope made the youth's heart bound within 
his breast. 

" Speak," gasped he, " in the name of heaven, explain 
the meaning of your mysterious words !" 

^^ Petit mail It pas fils apam^ negueP^ ("Little 
master is not the son of the poor negro 1") answered the 
old man, involuntarily or unconciously using t^e Creole 
negro dialect, as was his custom, whenever his mind 
was agitated by the remembrance of events long passed. 
Xavier's attentive ear caught the sense of these almest 
unintelligible words, but his tongue clove to the roof of 
his mouth — his widely-opened eyes, and the violent 
beating at his temples, alone betrayed the anxious 
curiosity which his lips could not utter. 

The negro spake not, but raised his hand again, and 
pointed significantly at the uniform hat and Captain's 
epaulets suspended against the wall. 

This time Xavier understood his venerable companion, 
and a joyous expression flashed from his eye, while he 
precipitately sunk upon his knees on the floor, in front 
of the military appurtenances. 
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*' Father ! — my Father V cried he, raising his tightly- 
clasped hands. 

" Bon'mait-a-moin /" mournfully repeated the negro. 

Then followed a long silence, during which Xavier 
entirely absorbed by his selfish joy, thanked his God 
from the bottom of his heart, and thought of Helen ! 
In tde first moments of his enthusiastic delight, all 
hindrances vanished from his sight, and he already 
believed that Helen, dearly-loved Helen, was his own. 
Had he not found a father ? The aged Mendicant had 
knelt beside his young companion. His eyes were closed, 
and he appeared to be wrapped in grave and sorrowful 
meditation. 

^^ He was good,'^ at length said the Mendicant, in tones 
which were solemnly impressive, " he was generousi he 
was brave ! He is no more ! but I have always been 
the slave of his memory.'* 

*^ Dead V^ repeated Xavier. After another short pause^i 
the youth seemed to be struck with a sudden thought, 
for he hurriedly recovered his feet, and uttered two 
words : " My Mother V^ said he, interrogatively. 

" I have been seeking her for the last twenty years, 
slowly replied the old man. 

" Dead ! Unknown !'* muttered Xavier, allowing his 
head to sink dejectedly upon his breast. " Well, well,*' 
continued he, after heaving a deep-drawn sigh , " at least 
I shall have the remembrance of a father to cherish ; and 
his name shall be my inheritance — his name ! you have 
not told me his name/* 

" Captain Lefebvre, was his name.** 

" Lefebvre,** repeated Xavier, as if to fix the name on 
his memory. 

*' Young master,** resumed the Black Mendicant, 
mournfully, " that name would have belonged to a great 
general, if the Almighty had permitted your father to 
live ; for he was very young, and his heart was full of 
courage and strength when he died !** 

** Tell me all about him,** cried the young man, 
grasping the negro's hands, and pressing them between 
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his own ; " let me know my father ! — he loved you, did 
he not ?" 

'* He had set me free,'' returned the Beggar, uncon- 
sciously straightening himself, whilst an envanescent 
glance of pride shot from his dark eyes ; ^^ he had set 
me free, but I belonged to him, notwithstanding my 
liberation, for he confided in me, he trusted me, atid I 
loved him — I loved him even more than I love you, 
young master \" saying this, the old negro kissed his 
companion's hands. ^' Listen !'' continued he, in tones 
as gentle as those of a young maid talking to her first 
lover. " You must not be angry with me for permitting 
you to believe, ifor an instant, that a black beggar was 
your father. That man, whose trade it is to distribute 
justice, would not have believed me, if I had said, ' I 
have done all this, because the youth is the son of my 
master, who is dead.' '' 

" You speak truly,'' interrupted the young orphan, 
^^ for your disinterested devotion exceeds all belief. Oh, 
trust me, I am not ungrateful, my good, my generous 
friend !" 

^* You are his son /" cried the Black Beggar, empha- 
tically; ^* therefore, there is no cause for gratitude!" 
He ordered — I have tried to obey." With this, the aged 
man arose from his kneeling posture, and gently drew 
Xavier towards the truckle-bed, whereon the latter 
seated himself, while his companion reclined on the 
remnant of an old mat, which was spread on the floor 
in front of the humble couch. *^ Interrupt me not !" 
resumed the Black Mendicant, passing his hand across 
his brow, as if to collect his thoughts and remembrances. 
" I will tell you his story, and that part of your own 
with which you are unacquainted." Xavier prepared 
himself to listen attentively, and the negro continued 
slowly and solemnly : " Twenty-four years have passed 
away since then. At Guadaloupe, we received the in- 
formation that the blacks of St. Domingo were in open 
rebellion against the colonists. Such news, two years 
beforej would have made my heart throb with pride and 
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oy« But| within those two years, I had become the 
property of bon^mait-a-moin ; and, within the latter year, 
he had done that which made me give him my soul in ex- 
change for my body — he had set me free. One day, he 
took passage in a vessel bound to St. Domingo, to reach 
the military post] at Cape Town, which had been assigned 
to him. I followed him, of course. He was a warrior 
in every sense of the word — strong, intrepid, inde* 
fatigable. He knew that the negroes, independently of 
their own spirit of revolt, received the impulsion of a 
perfidious foreign will. Every morning he and I would 
sally forth. Alone we would visit the encampments in 
the plain, and^ at times, even ascend to the isolated 
huts in the mountains. He would talk, and I would 
translate his words to my coloured brethren. I always 
translated them faithfully, although a secret voice within 
me often whispered, that those words were not uttered 
for the good of my kind : but he ordered — I obeyed ! 
When the insurrection became general, he ceased to 
speak, and began to act. Each morning would we 
again leave the city, alone, but armed to the teeth, 
now ; and, no matter how well hid was an ambuscade, 
we knew how to surprise it, because I would make 
my own natural sagacity subservient to his iron will 
and indomitable courage. In the stillness and solitude 
of the nights, following these expeditions, I would pray 
to the God of my fathers to forgive my treachery, for 
I loved my white master more than I did my black 
brothers ! More than once, however, were we surprised 
and attacked — and then would he show that coolness 
and audacity which^ in my mind, likened him to the 
king of the forest, the lion; his enemies would fall 
around him, like young trees before the pioneer^s sharp 
axe. I would never strike my brethren — for he, gene- 
rous, noble heart ! had taken pity on me, and had 
never ordered me to kill my own kind ; but, whenever 
his breast was threatened by arrow or pike, my bosom 
was its shield.'^ 
Although these words [were uttered with a tone 
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whose simple honesty bore conviction with it, yet the 
old man, as he spoke, confirmed them by tearing open 
his tattered garments, and showing a bosom hterally 
covered with scars. This was done unostentatiously, 
and, we had almost said, unconsciously, for the Black 
Mendicant continued his narrative as calmly as before — 
*^ Whenever the troops stationed at Cape Town made 
a sally, after these solitary contests, they would march 
straight to the mark — good master always knew the 
exact position of the poor negroes, and he always re- 
turned victorious. One evening, after our return from 
one of these expeditions, which had been more harass- 
ing, more fatiguing, than usual, good master, instead of 
seeking the rest of his bed, changed his clothes and 
prepared himself to go out again. As was customary, 
I was about to follow him, when he bade me remain 
at home. I obeyed, of course. Every night, after the 
one I have just alluded to, good master went forth in 
the same mysterious manner, and would not allow me 
to follow him. At times he would return in very low 
spirits ; again he would come back under the influence 
of a joyful gaiety almost resembling extravagance 
These extremes reminded me of the time when I used 
to follow the capricious footsteps of Daide, my be- 
trothed, through the woods, in the land of my fore- 
fathers. He loved a woman — such was my conjecture, 
and I trembled. And yet I did not seek to discover 
the name of that woman. If he forbade me to follow 
him, it was certainly because he wished his love to be a 
secret to me, and I had never yet dreamed of doing 
aught in opposition to his wishes. He would remain 
absent whole nights and not return until daylight — ^I 
was always on the watch until he came in. I could not 
sleep while he was away, and whenever he happened to 
stay out longer than usual, I would walk my hut as a 
wild beast does his cage. At those times I would have 
given my life to have been by his side to watch over 
him ; but he had commanded me not to go out, and I 
knew not how to break his orders. Oh ! how tenderly, 
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how deeply did he love that woman ! How many 
times have I heard him breathe a name^ which must 
have been her own, and seen him, as he breathed that 
name, raise his eyes to heaven, as if imploring the 
protection of the Almighty ! She was the idol of 
his heart — I knew it — I saw it in every look, in every 
tone; and I prayed the good God to grant that she 
might give him all her heart in return for so much 
pure love ; for I felt that it was in her power to strike 
a blow which my poor bosom could not ward oflF. My 
fears, or rather my forebodings, were but too true, 
alas ! She loved him not !" 

" Poor father V' muttered Xavier. 
Poor, good master V repeated the Mendicant. 

He was very happy for a time, however, for he 
believed that he was loved, and was free from doubt or 
fear. The woman I have just mentioned is your 
mother, young master, — and you were living at that 
period, although I was ignorant of your birth then. I 
was not to be made acquainted with it until a later day, 
the remembrance of which will remain here'* — the old 
man placed his hand upon his heart — ^^ like a cruel and 
crushing weight, until these old limbs are laid in the 
tomb to moulder and mingle with the dust whence they 
sprang !*' 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE HOLE OF A BULLET. 



" We started one night from Cape Town, with the whole 
detachment,** continued the Black Mendicant. " The 
revolted negroes had shown themselves in large numbers 
in the neighbourhood of the Great River, and we 
anticipated that our campaign would last several days. 
That night, good master was much more joyous than 
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usual, and, as he walked along, with light and rapid 
strides, he hummed some of the gays airs of his native 
country. I need hardly say that I was close by his side. 
Aflber evincing his light-heartedness in a hundred dif- 
ferent ways, he handed me his brandy flask and bade me 
drink. When I had complied with this easily-accom- 
pUshed order, he turned towards me and said, abruptly : 

*' ' Neptune, if I had a wife and child, would you love 
them weU ?* 

^^ I was somewhat stunned by such a question ; and 
as I knew not what to answer, I simply placed my hand 
upon my heart. 

" ^ You would love them as tenderly as you love me ; 
would you not, Neptune ?' continued good master. 
* You would watch her every gesture, to be able to 
obey her the quicker when she wanted your service. 
You would admire her. Oh ! she is so very beautiful ! 
When he would smile, you would take him in your robust 
arms, and rock him to and fro. He is so good and 
pretty !^ 

*^ Such a picture, made doubly vivid by the expres- 
sion of good master's features and the endearing tones 
of his voice, caused my heart to beat as if it would 
burst from its bondage. 

" * Neptune,^ continued he, no doubt perceiving the 
pleasing emotion which must have been visible in 
my face — * Neptune, I have got a wife and a child, and 
you shall see them and know them so soon as we 
return.' 

^^ We spent that night in an encampment which had 
been deserted by the negroes; and the morning following, 
just as we were about to resume our march, a courier 
arrived from the city. He was the bearer of a letter 
addressed to Captain Lefebvre. Good master, no 
doubt, recognised the well-known character of some 
loved correspondent, for his hand trembled violently 
as he broke the seal. As he read the missive, his face 
became deathly pale, and, when he had read it a second 
time, the letter fell from his hands and went circling to 
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the earth. He did not attempt to recover it; on the 
contrary^ he turned and staggered, like a drunken man, 
towards the hut where he had slept the preceding night. 
I knew how to read. Good master had taught me 
some of the things which white people learn ; but, after 
I had picked up the letter, I closed it carefully, with- 
out even casting a glance at it, and placed it beneath 
my clothes, next to my heart. I would sooner have 
died than have robbed my good master of his secret. 
When I entered the hut, his face was buried between 
his hands, and large tears stole through his fingers, while 
distressing sobs convulsed his whole frame. I seated 
myself in a comer, feeling as if some one was plunging 
a dagger in my own breast. 

** ' Neptune/ suddenly cried good master ; * I must, 
I will die !' 

^^ Two tears trickled down my cheeks, scalding my 
thick skin as they rolled along ; and yet I answered — 

<e € Very well, master.* 

" ' I no longer have a wife,' continued he. ^ I have 
lost my happiness, and all my hopes are dashed to the 
earth. I am alone ; all alone in this wide world — she 
did not love me.' 

^ Saying this, he searched his pockets for the fatal 
letter. When I extended it towards him, he seized it 
with startling avidity, and read it again, as if he hoped 
to find that the lines within had changed. When he 
had glanced over it, however, his head sunk heavily 
upon his bosom. 

t( < Qiye me my pistols,' said he to me, in a low and 
convulsed tone. 

" My limbs felt as if they had been fastened to the 
earth. Nevertheless, by a great exertion I brought 
him the pistols; but I was forced to turn my head 
away when I handed him the murderous weapons, a 
shudder passed through my whole being when I heard 
the clicking noise made by cocking thQ pistols ; and at 
the same moment Heaven inspired me with a happy 
thought. 
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" * Has m7 good master lost his child, too ?^ asked I. 

" Those simple words restored all his self-mastery, 
and he threw the pistols from him/' 

^^ Excellent father V^ cried Xavier ; " how he would 
have loved me ! But what did that horrid letter con- 
tain V 

"I have read it/' answered the Black Mendicant; 
" but I was unable to understand the whole of it/' 

Saying this, the old man got up, opened his coffer, 
and from the pocket-book, whose steel plate bore 
the name of Lefebvre, took a letter which he handed to 
Xavier. This letter was the one written by Florence 
Angela to her husband at the period of her flight from 
Saint Domingo. We have already placed it under the 
eyes of our readers. 

" What cold-blooded brutality \" muttered Xavier, 
after he had read the strange epistle. " Oh ! how my 
poor father must have suffered ! And this woman is my 
mother, alas !" 

" Yes, good master suffered, indeed," resumed the 
old Beggar. " The last days of his life were crowded 
with a succession of bitter, cruel regrets. He was 
no longer the same man ; and I, who had known him 
as the ardent, adventurous soldier, hardly believed that 
such a change could be real. His young head was 
bowed towards the earth by thoughts which her perfidy 
had awakened. Heaven, at last, took pity on his misery ! 
We were on the borders of the Great River, and 
the rebellious negroes were coming towards us. They 
numbered, at least, ten thousand men, while our ranks 
contained but few more than five hundred, men and 
ofiicers. Good master, at the prospect of such an 
unequal contest, appeared to recover a part of his 
energy and activity; but he lacked the cheerfulness 
which had formerly been one of his prominent charac- 
teristics under similar circumstances — he was solemn — 
grave. He commanded the drums to beat the charge, 
and was the first to spring upon his eneinies. That 
was a terrible combat, and a heroic one withal, for 
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my brethren are brave ; yes, as brave as white men, but 
not as skillful. From morning till night did they remain 
on the battle-field, fearlessly rushing upon their adver- 
saries-r-sometimes wrenching the guns out of the hands 
of the soldiers, and at others wrestling with them until 
they crushed them to death in their nervous embrace, 
or were killed themselves by some pistol-shot or dagger- 
thrust. They succeeded several times in breaking the 
disciplined and compact lines of the Frenchmen ; but 
each time good master came to the rescue ; and when- 
ever he rushed forward, the negroes retreated in dismay ; 
in truth, there was good reason for their affright, for 
good master, on that fatal day, looked like the god of 
war that our forefathers used to describe, and whose 
only weapon was a gigantic club, before which his ad- 
versaries fell, as nuts do when the wind stirs the boughs. 
My brethren, the insurgents, were vanquished, and 
their dead covered the river- side. The survivors, when 
all hope was lost, cast themselves into the stream, swam 
to the opposite shore, and disappeared among the 
under-wood and the wild vines which twine themselves 
around the slender trunks of the high palm-trees. Good 
Master did not wish that the fugitives should be 
pursued ; at the very moment when he was ejiving the 
order for mercy, and when the firing was at an end, one 
report was heard in the direction of a coffee-plantation, 
and good master fell backwards — the bullet had struck 
him full in the breast." 

Here the old negro was forced to pause ; the emotion 
awakened by his gloomy recital overpowered him for 
some moment?, during which Xavier, with his head 
bowed down and his hands convulsively clasped toge- 
ther, waited in silence. At length, the Mendics^nt re- 
covered partial calmness and continued, but his voice 
was not so clear as it had previously been, and his utter- 
ance was more rapid. 

" I snatched a sword from the hands of a soldier 
who was standing by," said he, ^^ and I dashed forwards 
towards the spot whence the fatal bullet had been fired. 
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Until that moment I had never raised my hand against 
one of my race ; but it was necessary to avenge good 
master ! When I returned, a few moments after, to the 
spot where good master was stretched, large drops of 
blood were dripping from the sword's point — ^it was the 
blood of a black man. When good master saw me, he 
signified by a motion of his hand, that he wished those 
who were around him to retire, and as they hesitated, 
he said : 

" * My wound is mortal, I know it, I feel it. Leave 
me alone with Neptune, I command it/ 

^^ His command was instantaneously obeyed, and I 
hastily approached him. 

** * Neptune,' said he in tones each moment growing 
more feeble ; * Neptune, I bequeath my son to you ; you 
shall be his father. You will seek that woman who is 
his mother, do you hear ? Look for her, until you find 
her. Since my son will soon have no parents, he must 

have a fortune, and that woman is rich Shall 

I be obeyed ?^ 

*^ * Yes, master,' was my answer. 

^ * Will you devote your life to the child ?' 

*^ * Yes, master.' 

^' ^ And seek his mother ?* 

*^ ^ I will, and^wd her, master. What is her name ?* 

" He felt that his strength was fast passing away, and 
he availed himself of the opportunity to tell me where I 
should find you, young master. He had hardly whispered 
these words, and pointed significantly at a paper, which 
he drew from beneath the breast of his military coat, 
when he fell back. Bon-maiUa-moin was dead !" The 
old negro again went to his chest and opened the 
pocket-book, whence he took a folded paper. " Here 
is the paper which he gave me," resumed the Black 
Mendicant. ^^ It is the certificate of your birth, young 
master." 

It was some time before Xavier could speak, so 
powerfully had his feelings been wrought upon by the 
aged man's recital ; but his curiosity at length got the 
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better of his anguish. It must be remembered that the 
poor boy had been in ignorance of his birth, twenty 
long years, or as long as he could remember ! 

" The certificate of my birth V^ repeated he, extend- 
ing his band ; ^^ and yet you said that you did not know 
my mother's name ?'' 

" I spoke the truth/* answered the Black Mendicant. 

He unfolded the paper. Near its centre was a hole 
about as large as a golden louis. 

" Good master always carried this certificate next to 
his heart/' continued the old negro, pointing at the 
second hole ; ^^ and here is the hole through which 
passed the bullet that killed him. But stranger than 
all, the bullet which killed your father, young master, 
obliterated the name of your mother !" 

Xavier seized the paper vivaciously, and examined it. 
The hole made by the bullet was immediately after the 
two names : Florence Angela. The surname had been 
cut out as clearly as if it had been done with a pair of 
scissors. The youth scrutinised every part of the certifi- 
cate of his birth ! 

'^ Nothing !" cried he at length ; " not the slightest 
indication : but what matters it, after all ? I willingly 
resign all claim to the fortune of such a mother !" 

" And violate vour father's last command ?" ex- 
claimed the old negro. 

" That command was more like a last act of love and 
kindness ; therefore may I give it up." 

" Give it up, my dear young master !" cried the 
Mendicant with undisguised astonisment and dismay. 
*' Give it up ! Forget his last wish ! Disdain his last 
command ! Oh ! no, no, that can never be ! As long 
as a spark of life animates these aged limbs, I will 
obey my good master. He has spoken and I act, now 
as heretofore ! His orders are laws, supreme laws, 
which must neither be discussed nor infringed. Have I 
not already told you that I am yet a slave, the slave of 
a remembrance ?*' 

While the Black Mendicant spoke, he stood erect, 
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his eyes shone with an nnnsaal fire, all his features^ as 
well as the noble posture of his manly limbs^ expressed 
vigorous and indomitable determination. 

Xavier gazed upon him with admiration; and while 
ho appreciated the boundless devotion which was 
evinced even by this blind obedience, he resolved not 
to thwart his benefactor. 

'^ We will seek, then, since you wish it/' said the 
youth kindly ; '' but you must have sought already, and 
if it had been possible to discover that woman in 
twenty-two years, you must have found her.'' 

** I have done ray utmost," answered the negro, " but 
that does not release me from further work. I told my 
good master : ^ I vhU find her,' and I must find her or 
die in the task ! After the death of good master, I 
immediately commenced the work which he had 
entrusted to my care. Then the negroes had the upper- 
hand at almost all parts of the colonies, and orders 
were issued for the general embarkation of all the 
whites. That was a great misfortune ; for I might 
have inquired, searched, and perhaps have soon dis- 
covered something at St. Domingo, whereas I had 
but time enough to go and take you from the place 
where you had been put out to nurse by your father. 
We embarked together, and a short time after arrived 
here, in France. I very naturally conjectured, after 
reading the letter which your mother wrote to good 
master at the period of her unpardonable desertion, 
that France was the country in which she would seek 
refuge, especially when she learned the death of her 
husband. For two whole years we lived on a small 
sum of money which I had found, previous to our 
departure from Cape Town, at your father's lodgings, 
and during those two years my searches were untiring. 
As I did not know your mother's maiden name, I 
asked after Madame Lefebvre ; there are a great many 
women bearing that name in Paris, and I saw them al- 
most all, but did not find the one I wanted. At night 
I would return to our poor lodgings, and rock you. 
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young master, and put you to sleep by singing at one 
time an African song, at another some West-Indiaa 
lullaby. One day I consulted one of the wise men, 
who wrote to Saint Domingo to obtain information 
about your mother ; but the negroes had become ma»» 
ters of the Island and had destroyed all the papers and 
registers of the colony. I was obliged to pay the wise 
man for his advice, although it did not benefit me in 
the least. When our little store was exhausted, I tried 
to work, but there is no work in Europe which one who 
has toiled in the colonies can do, and I was obliged to 
undergo an apprenticeship. Long before I had become 
sufficiently skilful to gain any money, however, your 
cries for food and clothing rang in my ears ; then I be- 
came a beggar.'^ 

Xavier grasped the old man's hand and pressed it. 

*^ The first time that I extended my hand to solicit 
alms,'' continued Neptune, *^ I felt a strange sickness 
at my heart, and the blood rushed to my bead with such 
force that I was obliged to close my eyes and leaa 
against the house-wall. When my strength returned I 
was tempted to fly, to hide what I then called my 
shame ; but I thought of young master who was crying 
for bread in my miserable dwelling — I thought of 
my good master who had placed all his trust in me 
when his soul was about to appear before the Almighty 
— ^and all my disgust turned to pride — all my strength, 
of mind and body came back. If any shame remained, 
it was because I had hesitated, even for an instant. In 
the beginning I received but little, then more, and 
at last plenty : beggars have their customers as well as 
tradesfolks, and I soon became the object of marked 
favour. I was a fine*looking negro ; people gazed at me 
with curiosity, and were astonished not to hear me 
solicit their charity verbally, like other beggars, and, as 
a natural consequence, my silence obtained what was 
denied to the plaintive prayers and mournful cries of the 
others. One by one the other mendicants abandoned 
their places at the church door, and in a short time 1 

(8) I 
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letnatned master of ^the fHeld, or, in oi&er words, I was 
4he only beggar who stood 'on the steps of the chnrch of 
Aunt Germain-des-Pres. Meanwhile yon grew sipaee. 
When yon reached your fifib year, I intrusted yon 
"to the care of strangers. I had already fixed npon my 
plan — ^I know that you would >have a proud and noble 
beart, and I was determined <that you should not know 
the ignoble source iiv^ence you reoeii^ your nourwfaf- 
ment and -maintenance. At the age of twelve I pn>o- 
•cured your 'entrance at college. Have you no jpeooUec- 
tion, young master, of a man wbo at n^hft used to visit 
the house of the woman whom you i^hen called mother? 
That man, when the darkncfss made him appear as white 
:as the rest, would apprcmch your cradle and press a knxg, 
loving kiss upon your fair brow.^^ 

'^Was tbat you?^ interrupted Xavier with deep 
feeling. 

^* Yes, It was. Afterwards when you were at college, 
I used to foliowjyou in your walks, unperoeived, or 
watch your boyish gambols and sports, «from behind 
some hedge, or the branches of a friendly tree. I have 
always been near you, young master. At a later day, 
•when you left college, by an innocent artifice, whose 
success made me very, very happy, I Tnade you choose 
the hotel which yx)u now inhabit for your . residence* 
Since then not a day, and hardly an hour has passed, 
during which I have not seen you. I have watched 
your mode of Kfe, conjectured your sorrows, and even 
discovered your ardent love and passionate hopes.^' 

** What V^ cried Xavier with astonishment, ";can you 
know — ^' 

^^ She is very beautiful !'' interrupted the aged negro, 
with a benign smile ; "and I have long loved the gentie 
child, for I have watched her when her large blue eyes 
have been raised with glances of honest affisction to- 
wards you. May God make you as happy, young 
master, as your good father deserved to be !^ 

" She is Tcry beautiful !" repeated Xavier, ifeaMftg his 
head mournfully ; "but she is rich — she is noble !*' And 
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then^ as if wishing to change the subject^ he added : 
^^ But why have you so long kept me inignocance of my 
father^s name ?^' 

^^ Your mother had forsaken you/^ answered the 
Black Mendicant; ^^and^ as I am convinced that noi- 
thing but the lowest depravity could make a mother 
abandon her child, I thought that if she knew that ycMi 
were living in Paris, she might redouble her precautions 
and hide herself more securely. I must find her^ since 
my master has ordered it — and I feared that your inex- 
perience might throw obstacles in my way. Indeed, 
had it not been for the fortuitous event which has 
brought us together, and against which I have not the 
heart to complain, as it has made me feel a joy which J 
have not experienced for many, many years ; had it not 
been for that event, you should have been still ignorant 
.of all that I have related ; and I even doubt whether I 
would have interfered in your behalf at all, had these 
occurrences taken place one week ago, young master.^' 

Xavier made a movement of surprise* 

^^ I still belong to good master, ^^ said the Black Men- 
dicant, in answer to this gesture ; — ^^ his will is para- 
mount to yours, to all else ! — but since the day befoise 
yesterday a change has taken place. I have disco- 
vered—^' 

^^ What have you discovered ?" hurriedly interrupted 
the youth, 

" I am on the track, I believe, young master.*' 

Saying this, the negro drew from his bosom a very 
fine and exquisitely-embroidered handkerchief which he 
carefully unfolded before his companion's eyes. 

** F. A. !" cried he, pointing at the mark with an 
air of simple triumph. 

" Well ! I perceive F. A.," replied Xavier, his coun- 
tenance betraying ignorance and surprise. ^^What 
then ?" 

" Florence Angela !" said the Black Mendicant mys- 
teriously* 

i2 
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"Alas ! my honest Neptune, there are, perhaps, ten 
thousand such ciphers in this great city.** 

" That is very probable ; but Paris cannot contain 
another face which resembles your own so strikingly as 
does this woman^s/' 

**Ah! a resemblance! Do you know the woman? 
Where does she live ?'* 

These questions, asked with impatient curiosity, 
seemed to have an unexpected influence upon the old 
negro, for Xavier had hardly uttered them, when an ex- 
pression of disappointment usurped the place of the joy 
which had hitherto lighted up his ebon feature. 

*^ No, young master, I do not know her,^* answered 
old Neptune, in a whisper ; *' nor do I even know where 
she lives !'' 

•* Why, then, my poor old friend — '* began Xavier. 

'^ But I have seen her,^' interrupted the negro, sud* 
denly recovering his enthusiasm ! '• I have seen her, 
young master, and marked her so well, that these eyes, 
old as they are, could detect her among a thousand 
other women. I would even know her without seeing 
her features, for she must have the peculiar gait of all 
Creoles. As to her equipage, I cannot be deceived — I 
scanned it too closely ever to forget it. Oh ! I will find 
her out, young master ; I know I shall — I feel I shall 
—something here tells me so,^* continued he, placing his 
hand upon his heart. 

While Xavier and his old, but newly-found, friend, 
were conversing in the less than humble garret-chamber 
of the Black Mendicant, Carral was standing in front of 
a sofa, whereon reclined the Marchioness de Rombrye, 
in a small apartment in the Hotel de Rombrye. 

The room itself was an exquisitely furnished boudoir 
or retiring room. The light which came through its 
solitary casement, glazed with large panes of spotless 
glass, was softened by the thick folds of a deep blue 
silken curtain lined on the inside with the finest white 
draperies. Masterpieces of painting hung against the 
wainscot — around whole panels ran delicately-sculptured 
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garlands of lilies^ which appeared to lose themselves 
amid the richly-carved antique mouldings that sur- 
rounded the large Venetian mirrors. The window- 
opened upon an extensive garden cultivated with great 
care and filled with rare, exotic and indigenous plants. 
Complete silence reigned in this inviting retreat, where 
the very noise of footsteps was smothered by the thick- 
ness of the carpets. Mde. the Marchioness de Rom- 
brye was reclining on the sofa, in a state of complete 
immobility, and, notwithstanding the favourably-shaded 
light of the apartment, her features bore the impression 
of an unusual fatigue, which almost made her appear as 
old as she really was. This misfortune was attributable, 
partly, to the jading effects of the previous night's soir^e^ 
and partly to the very bad humour which was legible on 
the fair dame's handsome countenance. 

^^ You say that you saw him ?" abruptly asked the 
Creole, casting a scrutinising glance at Carral. 

" With my own eyes '/' answered the mulatto. *' The 
devil himself must have meddled in this matter. Every 
thing was going; on admirably well until then. I 
obeyed yoiir commands to the very letter. The Com- 
missary of Police did his duty ; and to crown all, an inci- 
dent had happened, which I have not yet been able to 
unravel, but which aggravated his case, it seems, as he 
was only one of the players who was arrested imme- 
diately, or rather immediately conducted to the office of 
the King's Attorney. Then I considered the whole 
matter settled, and 1 was lounging about the doors of 
the Palace of Justice in order to learn the catastrophe 
sooner, that I might communicate it to you — when I 
saw him come forth with an accursed negro who gene- 
rally stands on the steps of the church adjoining my 
residence." 

*^ A beggar ?" inquired the Marchionesss. 

" Yes, a beggar." 

'^ What can be the relation existing between these 
two men ?" 

'^ Hell alone knows !" exclaimed the false noble ; ^^ I 
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know that I saw him come fortb^ free ; consequently 
he escapes us !'^ 

'^ Thou art either a traitor, or an unskilful knave^ 
Jonquil \" cried Mde. de Rombrye^ angrily. 

The mulatto bit his lip, but made no reply. 



CHAPTEE XL 



THE INVITATION. 



'' And yet my son Alfred should have this fbrtune/1 
resumed the Marchioness, in an under-tone, asif speak- 
ing, to herself; " nay, he must have it! Monsieur de* 
Carral,** added she, with a saturnine smile, *' it is said 
thiU; you handle the sword as adroitly as M. Saint- 
Geoi^es, your only rival V* 

" I have had the advantage of the constant practice' 
of fifteen years/' answered the mulatto,,with.much con- 
eeitedness. 

'^ So much the better ! — I have also heard it whis-^ 
pered that you are not to be surpassed in the use of the 
pistol?'^ 

" I can double, or cover, at thirty paces, madam.'' 

'* That must be charming ! But what do you mean 
by doubling and covering, Monsieur de Carral ?" 

At each succeeding question, the Marchioness* gave 
a more insinuating inflection to her naturally fascinating 
voice- 

" Both words have the same meaning, which is to 
fire the second bullet through the hole made by the 
first/' returned Carral. 

" Why ! that is truly marvellous \" exclaimed the 
Creole, rising from her recumbent position. *' With 
these advantages, Monsieur de Carral, you must be a 
terrible man in the field — the duelling field, I mean ?'* 

The mulatto reflected an instant, and cautiously cast 
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ai sidelong glance, beunijig vnth hate ab his oompanioiUi 
The MaEchkHtesa did not notice the rapid look, for it: 
vanished as quick as the lightning's flash, and the 
mulatto's countenance again bore its customary expres- 
sion of obsequious submiasion. 

^^ Have you a man to kill V' asked he. 

Mde. de Rombrye at first shuddered at this brutally 
abrupt question, but instead of exclaiming against it^ 
she gently grasped the hand of the man who had whilom 
been her slave*. 

^ If yoix would only do that,'' saidi she witii. die 
aedactiare: tones of a sicon ;. ^^ if you would only do tha^ 
I would, set yoif free: for eyer.'^ 

^ If I would only do— what ?" mquirod Carral, pare- 
tending not to undenstand his interlocutness^ and paua^ 
ing after each word. 

^ Alfred must be the husband of Helmi de Rombrye,^' 
impatieaotly returned the Marchionesa; ^^thia man, tlus 
boy, this Xavier, stands in our way !" 

^^ That is true," coldly remarked the miilattki. 

^^ Tou know how to handle both, pistol and sword,'' 
continued Mde. de Rombrye, violently beating the ear- 
pet with her small foot. " A duet — " 

" I understand, now," interrupted Carral. 

«Well>" 

^^ Buib I am a cowand^ nmdam," added. the Andaluaian 
noble ;: " and I never fight." 

'^ Mongceli-heaoted' slanre !" muttered the. £air Cnaola^ 
disdainfully releasing his hand. 

Carral' had a motive not to notice the insult, and pre- 
tending not to have. heard it,.h& continued, widioMt be* 
tcajdng the slightest emotion:. 

'^ A man may be killed otherwise than in a combat," 
said he ^ "• what matfieca> it to you what, means are used, 
if the result be the same ?" 

The Marchioness deJbombrye pressed, her cheek upon 
her band and appeared to; hesitate. Meanwhile the 
eyes of the- mulatto were furtively fixed upon her with s 
glare of spiteful malignity. Could she have seen that 
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rancorous glance she would no longer have hesitated' 
ibr it would have aroused her suspicions and awakened 
her fears. 

" He is very young !" said she, at length. ** If he 
could be removed in some other way ?'' 

** It would be better, madam.^^ 

" And yet in this manner^ one single blow would put 
an end to all our perplexities !^' 

'^ Tes ; one single blow, madam !'* 

The glacial coolness and unconcern with which the 
mulatto treated a subject of such vital importance, was 
so extraordinary, that Mde. de Rombrye gazed at him 
with astonishment and uneasiness ; but as Carral had 
had plenty of time to school his features, she discovered 
nothing in them different from their customary expres- 
sion of passive and respectful submission. After look- 
ing steadfastly at him for a few moments, she slowly 
moved along the sofa, until she came close to her con- 
fidant. 

*^ Well V' said she in tones scarcely louder than a 
whisper ; " how is it to be done V^ 

" Are you firmly resolved ?*' 

** Ye — yes — resolved !" 
Then listen.^' 

[^ e mulatto now seated himself beside his former 
mist.'3S8, with a determination and unceremoniousness 
which proved that the premeditation of crime alone had, 
in an instant, levelled all distinction between the con- 
spirators. 

** You start for Rombrye Castle to-morrow/^ con- 
tinued Carral. ^ The Marquis, in my presence, invited 
Xavier to pay him a visit. Now you must write him an 
invitation in your own name.—'* 

** No, no V^ exclaimed the Marchioness, rapidly. " A 
letter might — " 

^^ I forsee your objections, and approve them; you 
must not commit yourself in any way. / will write to 
him, then. You must inform the Marquis, however, 
that you have invited me.^ 
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'' Be it so." 

'^ Leave the rest to me. Farewilltill to-morrow, good 
mistress ! We will see one another at Bombrye Castle." 

With this the mulatto abruptly left the apartment. 
As soon as he reached the open street, a burst of hyste- 
rical laughter convulsed his bosom, and he gesticulated 
vn&k such violence, as he walked along, that all those 
who saw him took him for a madman. 

" I'll kill ! yes, I'll kill without mercy," thought he : 
'^ but only to be her master after having been her slave i. 
and then, then — oh I how great, how sweet will my 
vengeance be !" 

Carral entered a neighbouring coffee-house, called for 
pen, ink, and paper, and hastily wrote a few words. 
The note written, he folded it addressed it to Xavier, 
and gave it to one of the attendants, with instructions 
to deposit it immediately in the nearest sub-post-box. 

It was growing late. Xavier had returned to his 
lodgings, and had heard with astonishment that his 
friend Carral had not been home since their depar- 
ture thence in the morning. The Black Mendicant, 
Neptune, had not spoken to him about the letter which 
had been mysteriously sent to the Commissary of 
Police, and consequently the youth was free from all 
doubts or suspicions. On the other- hand, his mind was 
too deeply engrossed by the revelations which had 
recently been made to him, to dwell on these secondary 
subjects. What a change had a few short hours made 
in his destiny! He had learned the past, and might 
henceforth have a hope in the future ! Certainly, his 
position was far from being a brilliant one, for the dis- 
closures of the aged negro had not made him scale the 
rundles of the social ladder at a single bound, as gene- 
rally happens in those romantic dramas whose sudden 
and unexplained changes are }*> vented at pleasure. 
He had learned the secret of iiis birth, it is true, 
but the sphere in which he was bom was not much 
more than an humble one, while the history of his 
family was, indeed, a very gloomy one. And yet the 
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acquisition of this knowledge had been conaoling, for 
it had taught him that his father hati been a valiant 
soldier, and at the very moment, too> when he helieTedr 
himself to be the offspring of a black beggar ! Now^ he 
had the consolation of knowing that he bora aa hoBOur<* 
ablej if not an illastrious, name, and he was determised 
to use it, notwidistanding all the acgumcnta of good <ild. 
Neptune to the contrary- Xavier had an honest and a. 
noble heart, and he was fuEy able, to appreciate, all that 
was truly great in the exa^erated obcdienee whidhr 
characterised the old negro's devotion to his departtedf 
master, but he could not avoid the thought, thiwt. theve; 
was something servile in such oitise and inffitional 
self-abnegation. The good negra abdicated Jiis. Qimt. 
individuaUty, if we may so. speak, and resigned his owa 
will, in &vour of the will of another. When, he had 
said, ^ Such were good master's commands P' all argu- 
ments were superfluous, and, in his mind, refused 
beforehand. But such a comj^ete cession of volitioa. 
•ould hardly be expected from a youth who had alSvays 
been his own master, and it can scaccely bei deemed: 
surprising that he could feel but a. weak desire to* dis^ 
cover a mother whose unworthy condmet had already 
burdened his heart with almost every ot^r sentinusnt 
but that respectful affection which is the natmral feeling 
of a child towards his parent. Xavier's most andent 
wishes were all centensd in his love &d Helen r if hei 
had coveted an honourable name or princely fortune, ife 
was only with the thought that either the ones or the: 
other might lessen the distance which separated himi 
irom the object of all his desires ;. now that he possessed 
the former, he fancied that all his troubles weiae at ant 
end ; and, as alH;i^ays happens with: buoyant natures im 
the first moments of unexpected happinessy his joy- 
diminished, or rather annihilated all the obatades which, 
still intervened between himself and the heinesB of tfaia 
noble House of De Rombrye. Our young fdead! was: 
buried in these and a thousand other thou^ts, whem 
tile door of his chamber was gently pushed, open. The: 
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Black Mendicant slowly entered, carrying a bundle 
tinder his arm. 

" Young master/' said he, *' I have brought you your 
inheritance." He then placed the package upon the 
toilet-table. ** Perhaps you will say that I have kept 
diese thmgs too long a time,*** continued Neptune ; " but 
you would pardon me if you knew how I loved to con- 
template these precious relics every night before I closed* 
my eyes in sleep. Moreover, as you were ignorant of 
your own history, these object* would have had no valixec 
m your eyes."" 

Aavier had already conjectured what the bundle con- 
tained. He opened it respectfully, and drew fortfi and 
spread upon the table the various articles of military 
equipment whiich had so long hung, as a sort of trophy, 
in the Mendicant's humble garret-chamber. 

'* These, then, are all that my ftither has left for his 
son !'' said the youth, speaking to himself. 

^'Rardon me, young master! these are not all/* 
stammered Neptune. 

But Xavier heard him not, and continued his mourn- 
ful soliloquy. " Poor father V* said he, " how jealous I 
am of every object composing this sacred treasure V* 

^ Oh ! I will restore it to you, young master ; indeed, 
I will restore it to you,'^ humbly cried the negro* 

** Restore what, ray good friend, Neptune V^ 

^ 1 thought you knew — Oh ! it was too great a sacri- 
fice to part with them all at once, young master, and 
when I made up that bundle, good master^s uniform*, 
the last uniform he wore, shipped from my hand almost 
without my knowledge. I inteiuted to add it to the 
rest, but — but I shall be alone, now, all alone in my 
poor lodgings. I will have nx)thing, nothing left that 
once belonged to him ! Will he hear \m poor Neptune, 
then, when I say, hon mait-a-moin P'^ 

"Keep it, Neptune; keep it, my good friend P cried 
Xavier. "You have merited it more than I, and my* 
father's uniform could not be in a fitter or a. better 
place than at the bed-side of his faithfol follower avid 
servant.^' 
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'^ Thank you! oh! thank you^ young master/' ex- 
claimed Neptune, clapping his hands together joyously. 
^^ Tou are almost as good as he was V 

A knock was heard at the door, and, after receiving 

Eermission to come in, one of the domestics of the 
ouse entered, handed Xavier a letter, and immediately 
went out again. Xavier hastily opened the letter, and 
as he read it, an expression of happiness lighted up his 
features* After perusing the epistle, the youth strode 
lightly up and down the room two or three times. 

'^ I shall see her,'' muttered he, while perambulating 
the apartment ; '' I shall be alone with her, to tell her 
all the happiness which God has sent me. Oh ! yes, I 
must, I will go ; it would be madness to miss such an 
opportunity ! Neptune,'' continued Xavier, in a louder 
tone of voice, and stopping in front of the old man ; 
^^ Neptune, my friend, I am about to leave you for a few 
days." 

'' Leave me r" repeated the Mendicant. ^' Where, 
fore ?" 

<< I am going into the country." 

** I'll follow you, voung master." 

** Thaf 8 impossible, good Neptune." 

The aged negro bowed his head, and, for a few 
moments, appeared to be wrapped in deep meditation. 
'' He commanded me to watch over you," at length he 
said, speaking in a measured and determined manner; 
^'and I will watch over you; every thing is possible 
when fns orders are to be obeyed." Then, as if a sud- 
den thought had just entered his brain, he cried : ^^ you 
have an enemy, young master !" 

This was the third time within two days that Xavier 
had heard these mysterious words. 

<<Do you know my enemy?" asked the youth, 
anxiously. 

*' I do know him, and by the memory of my good 
* master, I have sworn to kill him !" 

<^ KUl him ?" repeated Xavier, shuddering* '^ Can 
you harbour such thoughts, Neptune ?" 
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^^ Such an oath is never forgotten ?* answered the 
Mendicant^ with an energy and expression which were 
almost ferocious. But his voice took a softer inflection^ 
while he added : ^^ Let me follow you, my good young 
master ! You do not know, and I have hitherto for- 
gotten to tell you^ that the descent of the police upon 
that gambling-house, was not the effect of chance. I 
am ignorant of the object of your enemy, but I know 
that you were drawn into a snare/' 

" What can warrant such a belief, old man ?'' 
" What Ihave seen and what I have heard. Listen !** 
Here the Black Mendicant related all the details of the 
nsanner in which Carral had intrusted the letter to the 
Auvergnese messenger, who, to learn its superscription^ 
had spelled it aloud, and word by word, while sitting on 
the step-stone of the house adjoining the church of St. 
Germain-des-Pres. 

^^Are you sure that you are not mistaken in the 
person ?*' doubtingly asked Xavier. 

" Yes, I am sure that it was the man, who, within 
two months, has made himself your friend, almost in 
spite of yourself ; the same man who I have mistrusted 
since the first day my eyes rested on him ; in short, the 
very same man who, yesterday, was leaning over your 
balcony railings, and to whom you then had the im- 
prudence to relate as much of your own story as you 
then knew. I say I am sure, because old Neptune's 
eyes and ears are not to be deceived.'* 

*' Carral !" cried Xavier. " Oh ! impossible ! What 
motive can he have to deceive me, and lay such a snare 
for me ?" 

^^ His motive I cannot fathom : I onlv know that he 
did it — of that I am positive!" 

"Why, this letter, this invitation, which I have just 
received, is from him," exclaimed Xavier, holding out 
the note. 

" Don't go ! don't go !" cried old Neptune, vehe- 
mently. *' That man is your enemy !" 

" I must go," resolutely answered the young man ; 
" Helen will be there." 
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^^ My voice k too weak, I know, to contend with the 
«¥oioe of love/' murmured Neptune^ ^^ but something 
within me whispers that this is only an additional bait 
ofiered to teizqpt you to the edge of the precipice ! I 
mil follow you^ young master/' continued the old man, 
^enqphatically; ^^nay, make no objection, offer no oppo- 
sition to my firmresolve ! I know that there are places 
^where >the poor black beggar .has no. right to show him- 
self ; I know that my presence would annoy you, even 
if it did not call the shame-colour to your cheek ; but I 
"will hide my old body ; neither you nor any one else 
4dball see me, unless — ^^ The old man interrupted his 
jypeech, to make a terrible menacing gesture; then 
added—" Whither are you going V^ 

" To Rombrye Castle^, near Andelys, in the depart- 
ment (county) of Eure/' 

"I'll remember the direction. You lost all your 
money in that infernal gaming-house, young master, 
and you require more/' As the Black Mendicant said 
thi*, he laid several golden louis on the mantel-shelf. 
Xavier furtively noticed this kind act, and a glowing 
colour instantly suffused his features. ^^ Do not blush, 
dear young master,'' said Neptune, .gently; "your 
father, my good master, gave me much more than that, 
he gave me liberty, and I am only striving to acquit 
the everlasting debt." After respectfully clasping the 
young man's hand, the Black Mendicant moved in the 
direction of the door ; just as he was about to cross the 
threshold^ he once more turned his loving eyes towards 
his yoimg master. ^^ At what hour will you start, to- 
morrow, young master ?" inquired he. 

" I do not know the precise hour, some time during 
the afternoon." 

" Farewell ! Before I follow you, I shall be able to 
devote a few hours to my daily task, my search for your 
mother." 
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CHAPTER XII. 



A STBIEPLE CHASE. 



xBajult .on the foUawing mornings Neptune, with hk 
long staff in .hand, calUed forth with more than usual 
Tigoar and BGtivilrf. £te bad often wandeised through 
tixe IcAiyriiithine streets of Paris, within the preceding 
twenty years, and never had he failed to scrutinise any 
womaxi 'whose age :ar znein reaambled .in the s%btest 
degreeithe preconcewed notion, which fjrom -the first, he 
iiBd formed cf Xovier's mother.; hut iBO favourable 
result 'had -ever isrowned his untiring constancy. Now> 
homevear^ he no longer depended on mere chance to 
guide him in liis seardi. He had an indication to go 
by^ a very slight 'one, vthat is true, but still strong 
enough to ^ve new life to his courage. ^ He, thereforo, 
resumed his hitherto bootless quest, with a hope in his 
bosom which lent lightness to h& steps, and as. he strode 
along, liis hand instinctiviely grasped the pocket which 
contained the all-important and precious handkerchief^ 
whose comer bore the mysterious cipher F. A* Imme- 
diately, and without hesitating an instant, he started off 
in the direction of the faubourg Saint Germain, the 
congenial soil, so to speak, of escutcheoned equipnges. 
After having wandered about uselessly several hours, 
casting scrutinising glances into the courtyards of all the 
hotels, and adventuring his head between the discreet 
doors of all the coach entrances, he at length found 
himself, when about half way up the Rue de GreneUe, 
before a sort of palace, whose princely style of archi- 
tecture contrasted strongly with that of the neighbouring 
mansions. Its carriage-way doors were half open, and 
the Black Mendicant peeped between them cautiously 
and searchingly. The first object which met his gaze 
was a post-chaise harnessed to four splendid horses, that 
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were undergoing a scrupulotts examination from a tall 
young man. The vehicle that Neptune was trying to 
discover was not a post-chaise, and he was about turning 
away, when one of the harnessed horses sprang forward, 
drawing the others along with him. The post-chaise 
moved forward also, and disclosed to view a gracefully 
constructed chariot, that stood, with tongue in air, 
awaiting, no doubt, the brush and sponge operations of 
the footman. The sudden noise startled the Mendicant, 
and caused him to look a second time into the court- 
yard, and as he did so, his eyes rested on the chariot, 
and he examined it in all its details. 

'^ It is the very same l^' muttered he, joyously. 

Neptune resolutely entered the court-yard, and ad- 
vanced towards the tall young gentleman, who was 
no other than Monsieur Alfred Lefebvre des Vallees. 

*^ ^Pon honaw !'^ exclaimed the interesting youth, 
examining Neptune through his eye-glass, ^^ here's a 
lusus naiuwaef a blackamoor with white whiskers! 
May the devil cawwy me ofF, if this is not extwemely 
intewesting V' 

Neptune still advanced, and did not stop until he 
stood directly in front of Monsieur Alfred Lefebvre 
des Vallees. 

'^ John P' cried the young fop, dropping his eye-glass. 

At this call, a little fellow, who had first seen the light 
in Lower Normandy, and to whom an English jacket 
and English name had been given, in order to make him 
a complete groofOy appeared at one of the stable en- 
trances. 

^^ John !'' continued Monsieur Alfred Lefebvre des 
Vallees ; ** John, bring hither thy horsewhip, and — ^* 
Monsieur Alfred Lefebvre des Vallees completed the 
translation of his thoughts by pointing significantly at 
the aged beggar. 

Neptune undoubtedly understood the meaning of the 
young gentleman'^s gesture, for he instinctively tightened 
his grip around the long staff, which, in his muscular 
hand, was no mean weapon. Fortunately, however, he 
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had no need to use it. Monsieur Alfred Lefebvre des 
Vallees was a kind-hearted youths at bottom, and hi . 
only idea bad been to give an evidence of the super- 
abundant wit which was peculiar to him. 

*^ Blackey/' said he, smiling, " if my gwoom was 
only two years older, I would make him twounce you 
according to all the wules of pugilism. But what do 
you wequire ? The Hotel de Wombwye is not to be 
thus unceremoniously invaded V^ 

" Rombrye \" repeated the Black Mendicant, invo- 
luntarily betraying his surprise. 

^* Beggars shomd wemain at the door,'' continued 
Monsieur Alfred Lefebvre des Vallees; ^^they should 
never cwoss the tweshold ; begone !'' 

Neptune made no reply, but slowly drew from his 
pocket the handkerchief which he had carefully en- 
veloped in a sheet of white paper ere he had left his 
lodgings that morning. He o£fered the package to the 
young gentleman. 

" What is this ?*' cried Monsieur Alfred Lefebvre des 
Vallees, taking the precaution to pull on his gloves 
before he touched the small bundle. ^^ 'Pon honaw,'' 
continued he, after examining the contents of the 
package, ^^it is one of the handkerchiefs of the Maw* 
chioness, I protest ! Here, ivowy-ball, here is a five- 
franc piece for thy twoble and honesty — ^wather a good 
day^s for thee, at any rate, although this handkerchief 
is worth much more. Ta-ta !^' 

Now it is a matter of doubt in the historian's mind, 
whether Monsieur Alfred Lefebvre des Vallees meant 
^* thank you!" or "good-by!" when he said "ta-ta!" 
and as it is a question of great interest to the world at 
large, and one upon which there may arise a diversity 
of opinions, he will not commit himself by adopting 
either hypothesis. Neptune, however, undoubtedly in* 
terpreted that very obscure expression in the latter 
sense, for he immediately withdrew from the court-yard ; 
but, instead of returning to his lodgings, or his begging- 
stand in front of the Church of Saint Germain-des*Pres, 

(9) K 
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he cautiously stationed himself beside the carriage-way 
door^ and from time to time cast inquisitive glances 
through the aperture between the door and the door-post. 
He had discovered the residence of the woman whose 
features bore such a striking resemblance to those of 
Xavier^ and whose initials corresponded with the first 
names of that young man's unnatural mother. But, 
besides all this, he had made other discoveries. The 
hotels whose court-yard he had just left, was called the 
Hotel de Rombrye, and that was the name of the castle 
to which Xavier had been invited. A post-chaise was 
standing before that hotel, as if it only awaited its occu- 
pants, to start on a journey. Did the hotel and the 
castle belong to the same person? Were those for 
whom that travelling-carriage was in readiness the hosts 
whose invitation Xavier had received and expected ? 
While his mind was yet absorbed by these questions, 
the sound of a clock fell upon his acute ear. It was 
the bell in the steeple of the church of Saint Thomas 
d'Aquin, striking the hour of two. The strokes of the 
clock dispelled his revery. It was lat^ ; he apprehended 
that Xavier might have already set forth on his journey, 
and, as he was not familiar with the geography of the 
kingdom, he had only remembered the name of Rom- 
brye— one night's sleep had driven from his memory 
both the name of the village and that of the department 
in which the castle was situated. Before he left t^e 
vitinage of the hotel, however, he cast a last glance 
through the friendly aperture, and perceived Madame 
de Rombrye, who, just at that moment, was descending 
the outside steps, leaning on the arm of a gentleman. 
At first, his gaze was entirely engrossed by the Mar* 
chioness, and, in his delight to find that he was not at 
iault, he murmured : ^^ Thank God ! I was not mis- 
taken V' 

Neptune now glanced at the lady^s companion. 

*' 'Tis he ! the traitor !^^ again muttered the negro. 

In the person on whose arm leant the Marchioness, 
Neptune had recognised Xavier's secret enemy — the 
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man who had written the perfidious letter — in shcHrt^ he 
had recognised Carral. He no longer thought of has- 
tening away. He remained motionless in the same 
place* ' What was to be done ? Carral's presence lent 
an appearance of menace to the departure of the Mar- 
chioness; for the old man was convinced that the 
mulatto was there only to work the destruction of his 
dear Xavier ; and if, as was very probable at such a late 
hour, Xavier had already started on his journey, how 
was the faithful servant to follow him ? How was he 
to .find that fatal Rombrye Castle ? The old Black 
Mendicant glanced around with the air of a man who 
hardly knows what course to follow, and perceived^ 
standing at a short distance, on the opposite side of the 
street, two powerful horses harnessed to a hackney- 
coach. A sudden thought seemed to strike him; his 
ejts brightened, and his breath came more regularly* 
^* 1*11 follow them !** said he aloud. 

Just at that moment, the Marchioness de Rombrye 
sprang into the post-chaise. As she entered the vehicle, 
she whispered to Carral — " We shall be alone ; we shall 
have time and opportunity to talk*** 

Bat the fair lady had reckoned without her host. 
Monsieur Alfred Lefebvre des Yallees had already 
seated himself inside the post-chaise. At this unex- 
pected discovery, the intriguing Marchioness shrugged 
her shoulders impatiently. 

" Fll wager that yon did not pwesume that I was 
here !** cried the tall youth ; " but I intend to twavd 
with you, *pon honaw !** 

*^I was under the impression that yoit were to 
accompany Helen and the Marquis/* observed the 

Creole. 

" May Satan wun away with me, if I ever twavel with 
Monsieur de Wombwye !** grumbled Monsieur Alfred 
Lefebvre des Vallees. ^^He is too taciturn and old- 
fashioned, 'pon honaw !'* 

The Marchioness, with an air of resignation, beckoned 
to Carral to enter; and the mulatto immediately com- 

K 2 
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plied. The post-chaise now rolled out of the court- 
yard, and as it passed through the carriage-entrance, 
both Carral and the Marchioness simultaneously caught 
a glimpse of the Black Mendicant, who cast an ardent 
and searching glance at the occupants of the vehicle. 

"That man again!*' murmured the Marchioness, 
shuddering involuntarily. 

'^ There is a something about that black rascaPs per- 
sistence, which I do not understand,** thought Carral, at 
the same time. 

Meanwhile Neptune hurried towards the hackney- 
coach, said a few words to the coachman, into whose 
hand he put a piece of money, and then entered the 
conveyance, which immediately followed the post-chaise 
at a rapid rate. The old negro had had a presentiment, 
ere he left his lodgings that morning, that he would be 
absent for some time; and, in consequence, had had 
the precaution to furnish himself with money, as well as 
to secure the pocket-book containing all his papers 
about his person. So long as the post-chaise rumbled 
over the pavements of Paris, the hackney-coach had but 
little trouble to keep up with it ; but hardly had the 
wheels of the post-chaise touched the smooth sand of 
the Elysian Fields, when they rattled away with a speed 
which soon left the hired nags a great way behind. 

" Faster !** cried the Mendicant, through the coach 
window. 

"Never fear, sir/^ answered the coachman, laying 
ironical emphasis on the title ; " we*ll catch up with *em 
at the hill.** 

At the ascent, which is near the barriere de PEtoile, 
the hackney-coach recovered the lost ground. When 
they had left the barriere about a league behind, the 
driver turned round on his seat. " I say «r,** cried he, 
*^ where are we driving to at this rate?** Neptune 
pointed towards the post-chaise. " Of course !** con- 
tinued the coachman, " we're going where that chaise 
is going ; but where is it going ?*' 

" Drive on !** cried Neptune, impatiently; "you shal 
be paid.** • 
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The driver gave his poor horses a tremendous lash 
with his whip^ and then renewed the conversation. 

** You talk very handsomely, my master ^^^ said he ; 
^' but I am going at a rate that is hkely to use up two 
first-rate nags, and, with all respect, you look rather 
seedy y as the saying is/' 

Neptune made no reply, but drew forth a handful of 
gold, and showed the tempting bait to the driver* The 
latter immediately turned his head towards his horses, 
and began to snap his whip with professional enthu- 
siasm. *^ Gods !'^ muttered the jehu, " it must be a 
fine thing to be a negro ! why wasn't I dyed before I 
was born ?^' 

The chaise halted to change horses at Saint Germain- 
en- Saye ; and the hackney-driver continued to advance, 
hoping to gain an advantage which he knew he should 
soon lose, for his horses already began to blow[deplorably 
hard, while a thick steam arose from their bodies in 
clouds. 

'* Will they be able to go two stages further at such 
a pace ?'* asked Neptune, anxiously. 

** Two stages !'* exclaimed the driver ; *' two stages ! 
I wouldn't answer for that, master; no, not if you were 
to promise me all the gold you've got." 

" No matter, drive on !" cried the old negro. Just 
at this moment, the post-chaise, drawn by fresh horses, 
passed the hackney-coach with a rapidity which made 
Neptune's heart beat. *^ Faster !" cned he. The driver 
laid on the whip with all his might, and the jaded nags 
broke into an uneven and desperate gallop. But as 
both vehicles advanced, the disparity of the strength of 
the animals that drew them became more and more 
evident. The Mendicant moved about on the cushions 
as if he was under the impression that by so doing he 
could impart additional speed to the hackney-coach. 
" Faster !*' crid he ; ^^ do not lose sight of them !" 

Notwithstanding all the coachman's efforts to the con- 
trary, the pace of his horses slackened every moment, 
and it was very evident they were growing weaker and 
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weaker. The next time that Neptune looked through 
the coach-window, the post-chaise was not to be seen. 

'* Don't allow that to trouble you,*' said the coach- 
man^ observing the old man's imitation; '^ we'll see 
them as soon as we turn yonder bend in the road." 

** Ten louis if you catch up with them !" exclaimed 
Neptime. 

"Two hundred francs !" muttered the coachman. 

The lash whistled as it flew through the air, and the 
poor brutes, upon whose skins long lines sprang up at 
every blow, made one terrible plunge, and then stood 
still. But the coachman plied the whip until the 
horses^ goaded to furious agony, rushed forward with 
desperate speed, their necks outstretched, their nostrils 
dilated, and their breasts covered with foam and blood. 
Meanwhile, Neptune, hanging out of the coach-window 
like a jockey over the neck of a blood racer, was 
panting, and screaming: ^'Paster! fester!" Each 
time t^at the movement of the carriage decreased in 
rapidity, he would bound from his seat and groan 
aloud: whenever, on the contrary, it moved more 
swiftly, he would rattle his feet against the bottom of 
the coach and cry out joyously. 

Nisht was fast coming on^ and, at last, those who 
were behind in this novel steeple-chase, obtained a view 
of the retreating post-chuse, just as it was passing over 
the top of a distant hillock. At a still greater distance 
might be seen the light shining through the windows of 
the houses at Menlan, which arose above one another 
like the illuminated seats of an amphitheatre. The old 
Mendicant vented one last long cry of encouragement^ 
and fell back upon the seats of the nackney-coach com- 
pletely exhausted. 

Shortly afterwards, a violent shock, followed by a 
complete cessation of movement, awoke Neptune from 
his swoon-like lethargy — both horses had fallen to the 
ground at once, overpowered by fetigue. But the 
hackney-coach had reached Menlan, and a little way 
ahead stood the post-chaise, to which postillions were 
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harnessing relay-horses. Neptune leaped from the use- 
leas vehicle, threw eight or ten golden louis to the 
driver, and ran towards the chaise. Just as the latter 
was starting off again, the old negro caught hold of the 
back-springs, jumped upon the footman's stand behind, 
and concluded his chase and race in the same manner 
as the tortoise in the fable. 

The relay-master tried to inform the postillion of the 
additional passenger who had so unceremoniouslj 
perched himself behind, hut the wheels made a noise 
which completely drowned the sound of his voice. 

Meanwhile, the pocur hackney-coach horses, with 
quivering hmbs and heads closely pressed to the earth, 
appeared to be in a plight from which every man, un- 
acquainted with the mysteries of hackney horse-flesh, 
would have asserted that there was no possibility of 
recovering. We are bound to state, however, that those 
interesting animals did recover, and that on the follow- 
ing day they resumed their peregrinations with all their 
customary vigour and sprightliness. 

The relay-horses attached to the post-chaise, per- 
formed the rest of the journey at the top of their speed; 
and about an hour after their departure from Menlan 
entered a large avenue, bordered on either side by huge 
oaks. At the extremity of this avenue stood the Castle 
de Rombrye. The msdn building was illuminated as 
if for a fete, while a heavy shade overspread the beauti- 
ful architecture of the two wings. The Mendicant was 
still on the footman^s board. A high iron railing 
formed the inclosure of that portion of the park im- 
mediately surrounding the castle, and its massy gates 
intersected the avenue. At the sound of the postillion's 
whip the keeper left his lodge and opened the gates; 
the chaise whirled through the opening at such a rapid 
rate that the keeper did not perceive the strange form 
that occupied the footman's board. When they arrived 
within two hundred paces of the castle, Neptune nimbly 
sprang to the ground, unseen^ and hid himself among 
the luxuriant trees in the park. 
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The castle clock was tolling eight as the post-chaise 
drew up in front of the principal entrance. The castle 
had been prepared beforehand for the reception of its 
owners and their guests. Hardly had the Marchioness, 
her son, and Carral left the post-chaise, when number- 
less other vehicles rolled up the avenue, and deposited 
their burthens at the door. A crowd of guests soon 
filled the saloons, and the arrival of the Marquis de 
Bombrye and his daughter, Helen, was the signal for a 
general attack upon the sum{)tuous repast which had 
been made ready in the dining-room. Hosts and guests 
eat and drank with that zest which hunger alone can 
impart; and Monsieur Alfred Lefebvre des Vallees was 
not the least voracious of those who were assembled 
around the hospitable board. 

**'Pon honaw!'*. exclaimed the creolc^s son, afte 
having feasted until one of the vests which Staub had 
not cut was in imminent danger of bursting, ^^ I do not 
remember ever to have devoured a piece of roast with 
such relish; believe me if you will.^^ 

The day had been clear and balmy, and the night 
was heavv and oppressive, as it often is during the 
warmth of Autumn. The dining-saloon was on the first 
floor, and its windows, which were almost on a level 
with the ground outside, had been thrown open, for 
the greater comfort of the guests. Neptune had not 
been long in making this discovery, and during the 
repast, he had had a full view of the interior, from 
behind a rosebush which grew directly beneath one of 
the windows. Thus far, the poor old man had not 
derived much benefit from the almost superhuman 
efforts he had made to reach the Castle de Rombryeu 
Excluded, of course, from the interior, he was obliged 
to content himself with a distant survey of the actions 
of the Marchioness and Carral — ^the two individuals 
whom he suspected more from instinct, than any 
positive knowledge. Through the open window he 
could see that they were seated apart from one another, 
but he also noticed that they often exchanged signifi- 
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cant glances, and more than once did he think that he 
saw an expression of hate illumine the features of the 
Marchioness whenever her eyes rested on Xavier's 
handsome countenance. 

** If I could only tell her that he is her son/^ thought 
the faithful old servant; ^^and yet I have no certainty 
of the fact, something within me assures me that such 
is the case^ but if he denies it, how can I convince her 
of her error ?'' 

Now, Neptune, with all his simplicity, was endowed 
by nature with a full share of logical good sense, and 
therefore was far from beUeving, or even hoping, that a 
woman who had wilfully forsaken her child, would re- 
cognise him voluntarily, and without opposition, after 
a lapse of twenty years. Meanwhile the guests arose 
from table ; the Marchioness beckoned to Carral, who 
approached her, while the doors leading to the gardens 
were thrown open to allow the egress of several groups* 
Those who entered the gardens, conversing gaily, 
passed near to the Black Mendicant, but he noticed 
them not, so closely were his eyes riveted upon the 
movements of Carral, and the Creole. He did not even 
perceive Helen de Rombrye and Xavier, who in their 
turn passed before him. Helen was leaning on Xavier's 
arm. This was the first time that she had ever been 
really alone with him, as all their interviews, up to that 
moment, had taken place under the seemingly indifferr 
ent, but instinctively curious, glances of their friends 
and acquaintances. 

Every one knows that mystery dwells most in 
crowded halls, but the constant attendants of such 
mystery are doubt and fear, hence does it distress 
chaste modesty, while it charms those sated beings 
whose passions it awakens and stimulates. 

As Helen and Xavier advanced along the tortuous 
path which, lover-like, they had chosen, the other 
guests divided themselves in groups, large and small, and 
were soon scattered throughout the lateral pathways and 
principal walks. Shortly after nothing was heard but peals 
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of gay laughter softened by the distance, or the bronze* 
like tones of Monsieur Alfred Lefebvre des Yallees* 
When the lovers found themsdves under the thick 
umbrage of the trees, they no longer heard either the 
outbursts of hilarity, or the offensive tones of the 
Creole's son — they were alone. Helen felt the in- 
fluence of an emotion, hitherto unknown, full of gentle 
delight and soft melancholy. In that moment she had 
a foretaste of what life would be with Xavier to share it, 
and at the same time she shuddered as the thought of 
a separation crossed her delicate mind. She spoke not, 
but her lips were parted by a sweet smile, and her 
fau^e, limpid, expressive eyes were fixed with a loving 
gaze upon Xavier's face. The youth felt his happiness 
in all its extent, and while his heart was rejoiced by 
so much ecstacy, his hopes arose to the height of 
Certainties. 
. ^' How happy will we be, Helen,'^ said he, at length. 

This honest and simple expression of love and joy, 
which would have called forth a peal of derisive laughter 
from any one of the guests at Kombrye Castle who 
might have overheard it, neither astonished nor 
fHghtened fair Helen, for it was a sort of answer to 
her own thoughts. Those who assert that innocence is 
apprehensive of danger, speak falsely, peril must be 
known ere fear can be felu The coquet may tremble, 
or pretend to tremble, the really candid, modest maid 
experiences no such hinderance to her confidence and 
trust. Helen returned no answer, but, at the bottom 
of her heart, she slightly changed her lover^s phrase, 
zxidfeUy if she did not utter these words : 

" How happy we are ?' 

" But you are not aware, Helen,'^ continued Xavier, 
'^ that I am no longer alone in the world — I have the 
memory of a father to venerate, to cherish. I have a 
name — ^^ 

^ A noble name ?'' interrupted the young girl quickly. 

This question wrung Xavier^s heart. 

•' No,'^ was Xavier^s mournful reply. 
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^^ It was not for my own satisfaction that I askedy 
said Helen, heaving a deep sigh ; ^^ I — I can, and do 
love your name» no matter what it is/^ 

" Thank you, Helen V^ exclaimed the youth. " Oh, 
how bitter can be a moment's anguish 1 I thought — 
but I find that I was deceived, and I thank you from 
my very heart of hearts V^ 

Xavier now took Heleu^s unresisting hand, and 
related all that he had learned about his own history, 
but not with the enthusiasm which had buoyed up his 
hopes an instant before. One word had been suffi- 
cient to dispel all his happy illusions^ and that word 
had been spoken. The stern hand of reality had 
robbed his dreams of all their seductive beauties. 

*^ Alas ! Mademoiselle," said the youth, at the con- 
clusion of his plain and simply-told narrative, ^my 
desires were the parents of my hopes, and, like a mad- 
man, I hoped — '' 

Helen prevented further utterance, by placing her 
beauteous hand over her lover's mouth, and they both 
remained silent for a long while. 

*' I do not know," at length, said the gentle maid, 
sspeaking abruptly and vehemently ; ^^ I do not know 
what happiness or misery God has in store for us, but 
I do know that I love you, Xavier, and will always 
love you deeply, faithfully !" 

Xavier fell upon his knees, while Helen, with the 
nniling and calm serenity of an angel, pressed her lips 
upon his glowing brow. 

** Come," said she, *' we are affianced now ; and 
although I may, perhaps, never be your wife in this 
world, never will I be the wife of another." 

Xavier pressed both hands upon his breast, but spoke 
not. Helen, however, seemed to understand the cause 
of his silence, for she gently raised him from the ground, 
placed her arm in his again, and kindly^drew him along 
the path leading to the castle. Neptune, in the mean- 
time, had not lost sight of the Marchioness and the 
ttidatto. He had watched all their movements until 
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Mde. de Rombrye took Carral's arm^ and with him 
descended the steps which led to the garden. Then^ 
casting himself upon his hands and knees, and calling 
to his aid that savage skill which he had so often dis- 
played in his youth, he followed them as noiselessly as 
a snake, sheltering himself behind the trees and bushes 
which grew in every direction. The Marchioness 
evinced no desire to follow her guests. She conducted 
Carral through a by-path to a small plat of ground 
covered with grass, and free from all shrubbery, except 
a tall and luxuriant tuft of dahlias which grew in its very 
centre. 

" Here,*' said the fair one, " we will be able to perceive 
any interlopers before they reach us. Now explain your 
plans, Carral.^^ 

** I have no greater desire,'* answered the mulatto ; 
^^ and I would have, done so long ere this, had not your 
sen prevented the possibility of aU such communication 
in the post-chaise. What noise is that ?'* 

The noise which elicited this question had been made 
by Neptune as he crawled into the midst of the clump of 
dahlias. 

*^ The wind among the leaves, no doubt,** remarked 
the Marchioness. 

Carral, more prudent, if not more suspicious than his 
hostess, drew apart the flexible stems of the then fashion- 
able flower, and searched between them, but he only saw 
a black and motionless mass, which looked hke a layer 
of manure. When he had satisfied his doubts, the black 
mass made an imperceptible movement, and Neptune, 
placing his head where the leaves grew the thickest, fixed 
his eyes upon the conspirators. 

** It must have been wind," said Carral, returning to 
the spot where the Marchioness stood, at a short 
distance from the dahlia-bed ; " but, before I enter into 
any explanation, permit me, madam, to ask one ques- 
tion : — Are you still firmly resolved to end this matter in 
the manner we have fixed upon ?** 

" Can you doubt my determination ? Did you not 
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remark that the insolent vagabond came hither in M. cle 
Rombrye's own carriage ?*' 
^* Yes/' coldly, replied Carral. 

" In the family carriage/* resumed the Marchioness, 
with scornful emphasis ; ^' seated between the Marquis 
and Helen ! in the place which my son should occupy. 
And did you not observe that, during supper, all the 
attentions of the Marquis were showered upon this name- 
less wretch ?'* 

*^ I did/' answered the mulatto, laconically. 
*^ At this very moment is he not wandering through 
these grounds, with Helen leaning on his arm ?*' 
" He is/* 

"Can you ask me, then, whether I am resolved? 
The time has comsy Carral; if you do not rid me of 
Xavier, my Alfred will lose a fortune \" 

*^ 1*11 kill him this very night,** said Carral, with truly 
surprising coolness and unconcern. 

Neptune shuddered all over. Notwithstanding all 
his vague apprehensions concerning Xavier, he had 
never even dreamed that the youth was threatened with 
such a terrible danger* Some minutes passed ere the 
Marchioness again spoke. She bowed her head with 
an air of indecision, either assumed or real ; but soon, 
casting off this mockery of merciful hesitation, she sud- 
denly raised her brow, and in tones which betrayed no 
other sentiment but anxious curiosity : 

*^ How will you do it ?** at last said she, anxiously. 
*^ 1*11 stab him,** answered the mulatto. 
Neptune pressed himself still closer to the earth, to 
smother the noise made by the beating of his heart. 

" You must have his bed prepared at the further ex- 
tremity of the lefl wing — ^there,** continued Carral, 
pointing to the last window in the part of the building 
he had mentioned. 

Neptune*s eyes followed the gesture, and for a moment 
he gazed anxiously at the indicated window. 
" I will,** muttered the Marchioness. 
'* The other rooms in that wing are not used, are 
thev ?" 
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" Not one of them/' 

^' Good ! m break open the casement, and take his 
watch and money. In the morning it will be presumed 
that robbers have entered the castle during the night/' 

" Wretch P' thought Neptune, almost aloud. 

'^Thou'rt a good servant, Carral,'* said the Mar- 
chioness, extending her band. ''Act as thou hast 
spoken, and thou shalt be richly rewarded.'' 

'' Such is my expectation,'^ answered the noble An* 
dulasian, with that same cold and emotionless tone which 
he had used from the beginning of this strange inter- 
view. Meanwhile large clouds had gathered in the skies ; 
the air was thick and filled with electricity, and just at 
that moment large drops of rain began to fidl. Madam 
Rombrye was about to return to the castle, when Carral 
familiarly grasped her arm. An equivocal smile curled 
his lip, as he said : '' Stay, madam, I entreat you; I have 
not said all P' 

'' What more can you have to impart ?" 

Carral remained silent for a minute, during which he 
appeared to be collecting his thoughts. '' I wish to tell 
vou, madam," cried he, '' that I hate you firom the very- 
bottom of my heart ! Hitherto you have abused your 
power ; you have placed your foot on my breast, and^ 
when I begged for mercy, a bitter, mocking, cruel smile 
was the only answer my prayer received; and now, you 
ask me to commit a crime. Tis well ! I expected it; 
nay, I ardently desired it, for that crime shall enable me 
to break my chains." 

"Yes, yes, Carral," interrupted the Creole with 
hypocritical gentleness, '' you shall be free after that, I 
swear it." 

^^ Of what value is an oath from you, madam ? De- 
ception is yoitr trade, and you do not beheve in God ! I 
must have more than an oath, do you hear ? I want 
better security." 

" You shall have it, Carral." 

" What !" cried Carral, with bitter irony ; ^ will you 
give me a paper whereon these words shall be written 
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b^ your own hand ?---<' I have ordered the mulatto^ 
Jonquil, to commit murder.' '^ 

^^ Jonquil ?'' repeated Neptune inwardly. '^ That 
name is affixed to some of the papers left by my good 
master !^' 

As the old negro made this reflection, he thrust his 
hand into his pocket to satisfy himself that he still pos» 
sessed the vakiable pocket-book, and found that it was 
there. 

^^ And will you sign that paper with your full name/^ 
continued the mulatto, ^' Florence Angela, Marchioness 
de Rombrye ?'^ 

^' Florence Angela V* again repeated the Black Men* 
dicant ; ^ all my doubts are at an end, now.'' 

The Marchioness, by a violent motion, withdrew her 
arm from the grasp of her associate in crime, and 
suddenly assumed that imperious air which had so ofteu 
orerpowered the mulatto's resistance. 

^^ Is this another attempt at revolt ?'' oiiad slie, 
knitting her brows. 

** Oh ! spare yourself the trouble of again assuming 
the queenly part which you so well know kow to act^ 
madam !" answered the mulatto, sarcastically. ^' I no 
longer fear you, because you need my services ; it is you 
who shoidd tremble now, because I know your leeret !" 

<' Poor Jonquil !'' said Florence, with a sneer. '< Yes^ 
I am well aware that you know my secret, as you 
call it; but you seem to forget that I am the ^far- 
chioness de Rombrye, and that any accusation brought 
against me would be considered a calumny !" 

^'Be that as it may, that calumny would serve to 
defeat your machinations against Xavier ; it would be 
as a rampart to protect him from your bate $ and then 
Monsieur Alfred Lefebvre des Vallees would never gain 
possession of the millions of Mdlle de Rombrye." 

^' But you would be unmasked, mulatto 1" cried the 
Marchioness passionately. ^^ The Anger of scorn would 
be pointed at you I" 

*^ I would leave France, madam," interrupted Canral^ 
impudently, ^^ and avoid such annoyances." 
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A long pause followed the mulatto^s words. Large 
drops of rain fell upon the unprotected neck and shoul* 
ders of the Marchioness, but she heeded them not. 

^^ Carral/' at length said she, in subdued tones^ '^ ask 
any thing else and I will comply.'* 

*^ Ah ! at last we are on an equality !*' cried the mu- 
latto, exultingly. '^ Come, PU be generous ; you shall 
not sign anything, you shall not' write anything ; you 
shall merely help me P' 

« I!— help \'' 

^^ You know that I am a coward, good mistress ; your 
presence will make me strike with more certainty and 
firmness.'^ 

At this moment was heard the loud voice of Monsieur 
Alfred Lefebvre des Valees, who was calling his mother, 
and assuring her, '^ 'pon honaw !'* that he had brought 
an umbrella expressly for her use. 

^^ No — ^no !'* stammered the Marchioness, in answer 
to Carral ; *^ I cannot !'* 

^^ Reflect, madam, and decide quickly. If you refuse, 
I will instantly leave the castle.'* 
♦ ** Ho — op ! ho — op !** exclaimed Monsieur des Val- 
lees. ^^ Where the devil have you secweted yourself, 
mother }" 

" If I go away,*' continued Carral, " Xavier will be 
victorious ; Monsieur de Rombrye loves him, so does 
your step-daughter." 

'^ Pll do as you wish V murmured the Marchioness. 

** Ho — op ! ho — op !*' again cried the Creole's, tall 
son, approaching the clump of dahlias ; ^^ believe me if 
you will, madam, but it is so prodigiously dark, I very 
much doubted whether I should ever find you." 

The Marchioness accepted the shelter of the umbrella, 
which her dutiful son had brought, and the interesting 
trio — ^we mean the lady and her two companions — ^re- 
turned towards the castle. 

'* At what hour ?" whispered Madame de Rombrye, 
as she and Carral passed close by the dahlia-bush. 

" Two hours after midnight," answered the mulatto. 

*^ I'll be there !" 



1 
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A few moments after their departure^ Neptune thrust 
his black visage high above the tuft of flowers^ and his 
eyes followed the murder-plotting couple. 

" I, also^ will be there !*' muttered he- 



CHAPTER XIII. 

BY THB LIGHT OF THB MOOX. 

When the majority of the guests had withdrawn, a 
servant conducted Xavier to the chamber, which had 
been prepared in accordance with the orders of the Mar- 
chioness* The distance and loneliness of the apartment 
neither astonished nor disturbed the youth, and he 
sprang into bed and fell asleep with his mind filled with 
happy and consoling thoughts. Had not Helen allowed 
him to read the most sacred secrets of her innocent 
heart ? 

Towards one o'clock, three gentle blows were struck 
against one of the window panes; but Xavier slept 
soundly, and as no one answered, the blows were re- 
peated. Then a hand, muffled in a handkerchief, pushed 
the pane until it broke ; it did so, however, without 
making much noise, as the fragments of the glass fell 
between the folds of the inside curtain. Nevertheless, 
Xavier was awakened by the unusual sound ; but, believ- 
ing that he had been dreaming, he turned over, and 
was soon soundly slumbering again. 

The hand which had broken the window-pane, drew 
the bolt and pushed open the casement ; and, immedi- 
ately after, a man climbed over the window-sill, and 
stealthily entered the chamber. 

The weather, with that inconstancy peculiar to it, had 
changed within the last half hour, and the moon, un- 
dimmed by cloud or vapour, now rode in all its soft bril- 
liancy through the heavens. When the man who had 

(10) L 
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entered the chamber drew aside the window-curtain, a 
ray fell directly upon the face of the sleepino; youth. 
The noctural intruder advanced towards the bed, and 
after having coit^ mplated its occupant for a few mo- 
mentSy during which his lips appeared to move as if in 
prayer, he pressed a kiss upon the slumberer's smooth 
brow. When he again raised his head, the moon's bril- 
liant light illuminated the ebon features of the Black 
Mendicant. He made a gesture, as if it was his inten- 
tion to awaken Xavier; but, changing his mind, he 
walked noiselessly towards the window, closed the sash, 
and drew the curtain. This precaution suddenly re- 
stored the chamber to its former impenetrable darkness. 
Neptune groped his way back to the bed, and crouclied 
behind it. 

Scarcely more than half an hour after he had posted 
himself at his young master's bedside, he heard the sound 
of voices, conversing in smothered tones, outside of the 
chamber-door. Almost at the same moment, a key 
turned in the lock, the door slowly turned upon its 
hinges, and Carral appeared at the threshold, with a 
lighted taper in his hand, but without any visible weapon. 
The wily mulatto, no doiibt, had he found Xavier awake, 
would have feigned that he came merely to pay his 
friend a simple visit, which, on the other hand, would 
have been fully justified by the intimacy which had 
hitherto existed between them. 

Carral entered the chamber with a perfidious smile 
on his lips ; but, so soon as he was satisfied that Xavier 
slept soundly, the expression of his features changed 
suddenly* A portentous scowl contracted his brow, 
while a savage and fiery glance shot from his snake-like 
eyes. He slid his hand under his buttoned coat, and 
drew out an open poniard-knife; then he placed the 
CAper upon the night table, by the side of a box of pho- 
sphoric matches, and blew it out, after having carefully 
chosen the spot where his murderous blade was to enter. 

He raised his arm ; but, just as he was about to strike, 
ar vigorous hand seized his descending wrist, while 
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another, with a most deadly grip, was clasped about his 
throat. The mulatto sent forth one scream — only one — 
a terrible and frightful cry of agony, which was rollowed 
by a hollow rattle, and a dull and heavy sound, as if a 
lump of lead had fallen to the floor. The negro had 
fulfilled his terrible oath, like a true African : he had 
strangled the enemy he had sworn to kill, 

Xavier sat up in his bed, wonder*stricken and bewil- 
dered. An appaling silence succeeded the mulatto^s 
screech of agony. 

The Marchioness had been standing in the passage, 
outside of the chamber-door, trembling and almost 
overpowered by the dreadful consciousness of the guilty 
confederacy into which she had been forcibly drawn by 
Carral. When she heard the death-rattle of a man, she 
shuddered from head to foot, and was about to fly towards 
the other end of the gallery ; but, as she turned to exe- 
cute her design, the moon's rays, entering through a 
distant casement, 9hone upon an mdistinct form — so she 
thought, at least — which appeared to be moving towards 
her ; then, yielding to her agitation and vague fears, she 
quickly slunk into Xavier*s chamber, and closed the 
door. 

*^ Is it done ?** asked she, in a hissing whisper. 

Xavier was abdut to make i^ome reply, when Neptune 
quickly answered, " It is.'' 

" Is he dead ?*' again asked the Marchioness, in the 
same ton^ of affright, which was more attributable to 
the dread which the gloomy darkness excited, than to 
any horror awakened by the commission of the crime. 

*' He is dead.** replied the Mendicant, solemnly. 

" It is strange, CJarral ; bow the tones of your voice 
have changed ! I hardly recognise them/' 

Xavier doubted the evidence of his senses, and thought 
that he was under the Influence of a dream. 

" Where are you ?" asked Mde. de Rombrye, slowly 
advancing towards the bed. Her foot touched the inani- 
mate form of Carral. She recoiled with disgust, and 
sent forth an exclamation of disiqay, just as Neptune 

l2 
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drew back the window-curtain^ and allowed the brilliant 
moonlight to enter the chamber. 

" Mde. de Rombrye !'* cried Xavier, with a degree 
of astonishment almost approaching to stupor. 

The Marchioness first cast a haggard look at Xavier, 
then stooped over the body of Carrsl. When she raised 
her head again^ her eyes met the stem gaze of the Black 
Mendicant, who, with arms folded across his breast, was 
standing before her. She precipitately moved towards 
the chamber-door. 

" Stay!'' cried Neptune; '*stay, widow rf Captain 
Lefebvre ; you and I have a long account to settle.'' 

" My father's widow ! my mother !" exclaimed Xavier, 
rubbing his eyes, and striving to recall his scattered 
senses. '^ In God's name ! tell me what has happened !" 
continued the youth, half distracted by the sight of the 
Mendicant, the Marchioness^ and the lifeless body lying 
beside his couch. 

The Marchioness, meanwhile, by a violent and des- 
perate effort, had partially recovered the calmness and 
effrontery which had always been at her command. '^ It 
is I who should ask what has happened !" cried she, 
boldly. " I was drawn hither by strange and unusual 
sounds, and I find the body of a murdered man in the 
room of one of my guests !'^ » 

^^ The body of a man killed by me, madam," inter- 
rupted Neptune^ *^ because, in execution of your orders, 
he came hither to kill your own son." 

" Do my ears deceive me ?" muttered Xavier. 

^^ My son !'^ repeated the Marchioness, scornfully ; 
*^ Alfred Lefebvre des Vallees is my only son !'^ 

" Oh! yes ; you thought the other was lost for ever, 
is it not so?" continued Neptune. "So many years 
have elapsed since the occurrence of those dreadful 
events, that you hope and believe that your simple 
denial will be sufficient to falsify my assertions ! But 
your hopes and belief deceive you, madam, for I have 
documents to prove the truth of my allegations. You 
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have two sons, one of whom is legitimate — and here he 
is ! the other is a bastard ?^ 

*^ Negro !" cried the Marchioness, using the most 
insulting epithet to be found in the Creole vocabulary ; 
*^ negro ! thou shalt pay dearly for this boldness. Thou'rt 
in my house — I am mistress here : all that thou hast 
uttered is false, infamous !'* 

These words seemed to have the eflfect of a galvanic 
shock on the body of the mulatto — it made a feeble 
movement. 

*^ Awake ! defend me, Carral ?^ continued the Mar- 
chioness, to whose features rage gave a hideous expres- 
sion. ** Speak, Carral; speak, I say ?^ 

Carral slowly raised himself on his hands, and after 
several useless attempts, at length recovered sufficient 
strength to articulate a few words in tones scarcely 
louder than a whisper. 

"That negro has spoken nothing but the truth,^^ 
murmured he, fixing on his former mistress a glance of 
hate to which approaching death lent a horrid expres- 
sion. "Your life has been a succession of crimes and 
falsehoods. May God punish you as you deserve !" 

The Marchioness, unable to control her rage, violently 
pushed Carral with her foot. The dying man fell back, 
and his limbs quivered, as if in the last convulsions of 
expiring life. 

*^ Die, slave V^ cried she passionately. Then, turning 
towards Xavier, she continued : " Tremble, sir ! you and 
your accomplice have cause to tremble ! A murder has 
been committed in my house, and the murderer must 
and shall be punished ; although I am ignorant of the 
origin of these foul machinations, I know their object 
and aim, sir ! I know that you — a fatherless child, the 
recipient of a mysterious periodical charity — I know 
that you have the audacious impudence to aspire to the 
hand of Mile, de Rombrye. But to insure the success 
of your vile plans you require a mother ! you require a 
respectable name ! and you have chosen me for your 
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mother^ forsooth ! and wish to rob my son of his name I 
You are an odious impostor, sir I" 

Xavier was surprised and confounded by this violent 
attack, and hardly knew what to answer. 

^ Madam \^ stammered he. 

^'Silence !^ cried the Black Mendicant imperiously; 
''let me speak. It was not that child who choose you to 
be his mother, madam, for the actions of your past life 
made him pity and almost dread you. It was I — I, who 
am but the blind instrument of the will of your departed 
husband ! All denial is vain, for I hare proo& As to 
the death of that man, we are not the ones who hare 
cause to tremble I" 

Saying this, Neptune lighted the taper by igniting one 
of the matches which he found on the night table ; ^ 
the same time he drew forth the papers of Capt» 
Lefebvre. 

'^Read,^' said he, handing the documents to the 
Creole. 

The Marchioness glanced rapidly over the certificate 
of birth. 

''This paper lacks that which is most necessary — 
my name V^ cried the artful woman, victoriously. 

Carral now made a last and desperate effort to raise 
himself. By a violent and almost superhuman exer- 
tion he recovered his feet, supporting himself the while 
by clasping the bed-post with both hands. 

*' My name is there,^^ cried he ; " Jonquil is my name : 
there — there it is. Murderess, here is thy child !^^ The 
mulatto staggered and fell across the foot of Xavier's 
bed. 

"That man is delirious,'' exclaimed Mde. de Rom- 
brye, boldly contending against her foes with aU the 
energy of despair ; " and, even if his words were true, his 
testimony would be useless, he is dying.'* 

"Oh! my God," inwardly prayed the mulatto, "let 
me live long enough to confound that wretch, and have 
my vengeance !" CarraPs eyes were closed and his body 
was as motionless as if death had already seized his prey. 
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" Behold ! the lying knave is dead ?" exclaimed the 
Marchioness, holding the paper as if she was about to 
tear it to pieoes* " Who will believe you now, beggar, 
impostor ?*' 

?4'eptune sprang toward the Creole, to prevent the 
destruction of the certificate, but she eluded his grasp 
and bounded towards the door. 

^^ Who will believe you now ?" repeated she triumph- 
antly. 

^^ I will, madam,'^ answered a solemn and severe voice. 

We lack words to describe the expression of dismay 
amd amazement that over^read the face of the guilty 
woman, as she turned and beheld her husband standing 
on the threshold. After a moment's silence, the Mar- 
quis de Rombrye took the paper from his unworthy 
partner^s hand and gave it to the Mendicant. 

'^ I have overheard all, madam,'' said lie, with freezing 
sternness ; ^^ therefore you need not attempt to. defend 
yourself. The cry of distress of your accomplioe brought 
xne hither, and i came just in time to learn your guilt 
and witness your cruelty. You have heaped enough of 
dishonour on a name that was taintless until borae by 
you. Retire to your apartment, madam ; to-nnorrow 
you shall be made acquajated with my resolves." 

The Marchioness &lt that all efforts to exculpate her- 
self would be less than useless, and she withdrew, crest- 
fallen and abashed. Just then, a feeble convulsion shook 
tlie mulatto's frame ; a second after his eyes were fixed 
and glassy, but a smile was on his lips — ^he had died 
avenged ! No rumour of this strange and moruroful 
drama had reached the ears of the guests at Rombrye 
Castle. On the following morning the Marchioness 
presided, as usual, at the luxurious breakfast-table^, 
around which were assembled all her guests, except the 
mulatto. Indeed, his absence caused neither surprise 
nor inquiry. Such men live and die unaotioed and un- 
cared for, notwithstanding all their efforts to the con- 
trary. During the forenoon, M. de Rombrye announced 
that business, as unexpected as it was important, de- 
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manded his presence at Paris^ and the crowd then 
dispersed as suddenly as it had assembled. Whips 
snapped and vehicles again rolled through the avenue 
which led to and from the Castle de Rombrye^ but, this 
time, no hackney-coach attempted to vie in swiftness 
with any of the post chaises. M. de Rombrye was the 
last to leave the castle in company with his daughter, 
Xavier, and the Black Mendicant. This sudden evacua- 
tion excited the unbounded astonishment of M. Alfred 
Lefebvre des Vallees, who pledged his word of honour 
that he had never seen '^ such a precipitate and unac- 
countable retreat in his life.'^ But the honest youth was 
doomed to experience other surprises. In fact, while 
the Marquises chariot turned into the road which led to 
Paris, the post-chaise of the guilty creole was drawn in 
an opposite direction, and rolled towards Britanny. 

" Believe me if you will ! I really think our postillion 
is drunk V^ cried M. Alfred Lefebvre des Vallees. 

The Marchioness commanded silence by a gesture, 
and buried her head between her hands to hide her 
emotion* 

^' We shall henceforth reside at Nantes, in Britanny, 
my son,^^ said she, in tones that were low and convul- 
sive, as if utterance pained her. 

'' 'Pon honaw ! madam, this proceeding is very sur- 
prising,'^ remarked the tall youth. 

Those who frequented the Hotel de Rombrye always 
made kind and affectionate inquiries concerning the 
Marchioness, to which the Marquis invariably answered 
that she had become a recluse in consequence of an 
accident, from which she would probably never recover. 
We are not able to state whether the sudden disappear- 
ance of M. Alfred Lefebvre des Yallees made any great 
sensation in the world; but we can affirm that that 
amiable and intelligent young man became, by dint of 
care and study, the most skilful billiard player in all 
Britanny* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



CONCLUSION. 



About one month after the occurrence of the events 
\rhich we have just narrated, M. de Rombrye and Xa- 
Tier were seated together, in the prirate cabinet of the 
former. The aged noble's countenance bore a mournful 
expression. His proud and honest soul had been terri- 
bly wrung by the dreadful discoveries which had made 
him fully aware of the base depravity of the woman on 
whom he had bestowed the unsuUied name of his ances- 
tors^ and his love for his daughter had increased, if pos- 
sible, in proportion to his abhorrence and contempt for 
the degraded being whom he had once cherished and 
respected. 

" My friend,^' said he to Xavier ; ** I have an income 
of five hundred thousand livres. It belongs to my 
daughter, whom you love, and who loves you, I know. 
I, also, love and esteem you, and my most ardent wishes 
would be gratified if you would become my son-in-law.'^ 
Xavier attempted to express his joy and gratitude. 
'^ But,'' interrupted the Marquis, '^ I am the last niale 
descendant of a noble race, and the name of De Rom- 
brye must not pass away with me. My son-in-law 
must perpetuate and sustain it. There are hundreds 
who would be glad to accept my daughter's hand at such 
a price ; yet, for her sake, for your sake, and even for 
my own, I willingly give you the preference. Will you 
be the Marquis de Rombrye?" Xavier's eyes sought the 
floor. ^' All the preliminary steps have been taken," con- 
tinued the old noble, mistaking the cause of the young 
man's hesitation. ^^ His Majesty has kindly granted my 
re^quest, and my son-in-law, whomsoever he may be, 
will have the right to bear my name and my title." 

"Marquis," slowly replied Xavier; "it is scarcely 
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one month since I first learned my own father's name, 
and it is the name of a brave and honest soldier, sir^ 
which deaths alone, can ever make me resign. 

M. de Rombrye fit first was struck with amazement at 
this unexpected answer. He arose and walked up and 
down the room in evident agitation. A few minutes 
after, he stopped in front of Xavier, and extended his 
hand. 

^^ I would have made the same answer, M. Lefebvre/^ 
murmured the old man^ with much feeline; '^but — 
but the name of De Bombrye must not perisn \" 

Xavier withdrew, firmly convinced that all his hopes 
were wrecked ; but it must be believed that the beauti- 
ful Helen made good use of her influence, and success- 
fully played the part of conciliator between her father 
and her lover, as a few days after the interview which 
had had such an unexpected termination, a marriage was 
celebrated at the Church of Saint 6ermain-des-Pres, 
between a young couple who were escorted to church by 
the Marquis de Rombrye and our old friend Neptune, 
the Black Mendicant. On the matrimonial register of 
the Church were inscribed the names of MUe. Helen 

« 

de Rombrye, and the Marquis Xavier Lefebvre de 
Rombrye. Some extremely austere minds may blame 
Xavier for having consented to this compromise ; but, 
had they known the living inducement, or, in other 
words, had they known fair Helen herself, their severity 
would not have been so unflinching. The morning fol- 
lowing the wedding, Neptune entered Xavier's apart- 
Inent in the Hotel de Rombrye. The old negro had a 
knapsack strapped to his back, and in his hand held his 
long staflf. 

'^ Young master/^ said he, ^' I come to bid you fare- 
well." 

" Farewell !'^ repeated Xavier, with great astonish- 
ment ; ^^ thou art mad, my good Neptune ! Henceforth 
we must never part.'' 

** I wish it could be so, young master," answered the 
negro, with a mournful smile : '^ but I must depart ; my 
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task is accomplished. IVe done all that he commanded, 
and now I must return to my brethren — I must go 
back to Saint Domingo/' 

Xavier used every argument to dissuade the old man 
from his design, but Neptune's determination was not 
to be shaken. 

"Dost thou love me less then thou lovest thy 
brethren V^ at length cried the youth reproachfully. 

Neptune grasped his young master's hand^ and 
pressed it passionately to nis lips. 

" No, no !" answered he, " it is not on account of my 
brethren that I wish to return! — they have forgotten 
me, no doubt — ^but it is on his account ! I wish to go 
to his grave to tell him that his last command has been 
fulfilled ! I wish to kneel on the spot where I saw his 
life-blood run out ! I wish, when the hour arrives, to 
sleep my last sleep beside his sacred remains !" 

While the Black Mendicant thus spoke, his deep-toned 
voice quivered. He paused an instant, dropped on one 
knee, and pressed both hands upon his heart, while his 
hands were raised towards heaven. 

" Bon-maiUct-moinP' muttered he with ecstatic tender- 
ness, " if I were to die here, my soul would be at too 
great a distance from thine ! There thou'It hear the 
last sigh of thy faithful old servant, and thou'It call him 
to thy side." 

Such devotion and love, so simply expressed, moved 
Xavier to tears. 

Once more did the Black Mendicant kiss the hand 
of his young master, and then departed, never to return. 



THE END. 
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